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ortion Works Both Ways 


7 A. PATTERSON’S dash of cold water 
¢ on super air cargo enthusiasts a few 
ago cannot help but have a wholesome 
and leavening effect 
on the whole air 
cargo picture which is 
being so much dis- 
cussed these days. As 
head of the domestic 
airline that has done 
most to pioneer air 
gess and air freight, his carefully pre- 
d address in New York cannot be tossed 
lightly. 
ke Mr. Patterson, we want to see a sound, 
gressive and constructive growth of air 
ssportation of goods and people and there 
no quibbling over the fact that the super- 
mists have gotten out of hand and need 
be toned down. Perhaps we can be listed 
mg the enthusiasts to whom the Patterson 
was directed. In the main, however, 
are in agreement with him that the air 
go prospects can easily be distorted, and 
¢ time has arrived for some measure of 
we rationalization. 
Certainly we have the conviction, shared by 
ment United Air Lines advertisements 
wing huge cargo planes being loaded with 
and heavy cargo, that the airplane is 
stined to carry a large volume of the world’s 
us and people. We don’t believe such a 
wspect means that railroads and steamship 
les are going to be wiped off the map. Nor 
the airplane likely to reduce the total 
lume of highway trucking, for the flexible 
is a natural complement to the flexible 
plane. When Mr. Patterson re-assures rail 
Mi steamship interests that the airplane will 
it shove them entirely off the face of the 
te, he is on sound ground, but one would 
ve to be a mighty visionary to make any 
ch prediction in the first place. 
We suspect one of the weaknesses of the air 
g0 enthusiasts is the natural and somewhat 
witable proclivity to compare airplane sta- 
sics with rail and steamship figures. There 
sto be a measuring stick somewhere, and in 
ng such comparisons as the airplane vs. 
trailroad the inference often arises that the 
tcargo plane is to replace the railroad car. 
ls is just one of the many difficulties of 
tng statistical comparisons, for figures can 
made to prove just about anything. Cer- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Promises New Offensive 


Gen. Arnold Delivers Two Frank 
Progress Reports on AAF's War 
and Training Job 


(Page 15) 


Lilo Full 


NWA-MCA Merger Planned 


The name of Mid-Continent Air- 
lines is scheduled to disappear from 
the list of the nation’s air carriers 
soon. Merger of Northwest Airlines 
and Mid-Continent has been ap- 
proved by the directors of both 
companies, and the official name of 
the new company will be Northwest 
Airlines, it is learned. The deal still 
requires approval of stockholders 
and of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
according to John S. Wynne, chair- 
man of the MCA board. 


WPB Airmen Resign 


Harold E. Talbott, who has served 
as director of WPB’s Aircraft Pro- 
duction Division, is resigning to re- 
enter private industry, although 
Charles E. Wilson had requested 
him to remain as an administrative 
aide. 

Other Aircraft branch or unit offi- 
cials resigning are H. R. Boyer, 
Joseph Salzman, Ed Vogelback, 
Richard Palmer and Russell Hardy. 
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Looking Ahead Into "43: As the aircraft in- 
estimates and schedules demanded by Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan—which won't reach peak efficiency before 
the fourth quarter of this 
year—you can expect 
grumbling aplenty about 
details and forms from 
harassed officials, but in 

lighter moments they will 

hazard the guess that 

they can produce 85,000 yw) 
theless. They also surmise 7) 

OWI’s preliminary esti- 

mate of 49,000 planes in 

1942 was a few thousand too complimentary. Also 
Army & Navy Journal’s estimate of “more than 5,000” 
in November was described as a little on the heavy 
side. 

What About Gliders? Glider enthusiasm is at a 
new low in Washington. The well publicized initial 
orders for two, nine and 15-place trainers and trans- 
ports this program is on schedule. But WPB and 
Army people are vague about the next few months. 
Industry people look for the number of prime con- 
tractors to decrease in favor of the augmented aircraft 
program. 

Shipbuilder Sneaks In: Amidst the hullabaloo 
over Messrs. Kaiser and Higgins crashing the aircraft 
industry you should not overlook the enterprising firm 
of Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Corp. of the West Coast, 
which is auietly jumping into the field with both feet 
pretative newspaper reporter. The firm is building a 
$12.500,000 modification center in Alabama and another 
such plant in Utah for the AAF. It will learn all there 
is to know about aircraft assembly in a year or so. It 
is the parent company of California Shipbuilding Corp. 
More Subcontractors Coming: Washington es- 
timates “hundreds” of plants, large and small, will join 
the aviation industry as subcontractors in the next six 
months, many converted from other products. 

An elaborate survey of war industry facilities is 
CMP. Each prime contractor has been asked by the 
Materiel Center at Dayton to advise his hundreds or 
thousands of subcontractors and vendors exactly what 
he expects of them up to mid-1943. Copies of these 
requirements will be mailed simultaneously to the 
Army. Thus, Materiel will know which facilities war- 
rant expansion or discontinuation, or where some sub- 
contracting or purchasing habits must be changed to 
balance load on all facilities. 

Germany, meanwhile, is understood to be using a 
each supplier or subcontractor gets his materials in- 
dependently and final assembler has few material 
worries. When a design is made, government ex- 
pediter-policemen are assigned to the affected parts 
plants farthest down the line, and follow the new 
design all the way to final assembly. 

Free Plane Inspections Doomed: It’s only a 
matter of time (perhaps only a few days) until 
the private plane owner will hand over a dollar for 
printed civil air regulations, booklets and statistics; 


dustry plunges deeper into the “paper blizzard” of 
planes this year, never- 
ports aggregated five figure totals. Gen. Arnold re- 
and will be discovered one of these days by an inter- 
being rushed by AAF field officers as part of the new 
materials allocation system in reverse to CMP. There, 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Task Force . . . On any front, no flight 


group will take off with better assurance of 
getting there first than the elite pilots se- 
lected to fly Republic P-47 Thunderbolts, the 
only airplanes known to have been propel- 
led through space at the almost incredible 


diving speed of 12 MILES PER MINUTE! 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION FARMINGDALE, L. lL, NEW YORK 
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Built-in quality assures a 
long life of ef ficient Ser- 
vice—it pays to Demand 
Darnell Dependability’. 


* 










DARNELL CORP. LTD.. 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,NY 
LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA, 36 NWN. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 








LITTELFUSES 


Withstand sudden, extreme 


TEMPERATURE FACTORS 


Violent changes in ambient temperatures, with sud- 
den power surges, require special fuse construction. 
Fusion temperatures of Littelfuses are high enough 
to be little affected by quick-changing ambients. 
Effect of convection air currents is minimized by 
protective design and special features. Sudden power 
surges, exceedingly steep wave fronts, reaching 
maximum in microseconds, have introduced other 
problems. These also are efficiently dealt with. 


To Non-Crystallizing Fuse-Elements 


A common cause of fuse failure is crystallization and 
cracking of element due to contraction and expan- 
sion. Expansion (about .003”) is 

taken up in aircraft Littelfuses by a ‘ . 
“Gooseneck” spring-forming at one 
end of element. (See illustration). 





For Further Information 


J Engineers fusing for today’s severe problems of 
\ heat, vibration, fatigue, and mechanical strength, 
are invited to write 


LITTELFUSE INC. 


4735 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WHY ANTI-VIBRATION AIRCRAFT 
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THE RESAa 


The Date: 
November 13, 1942. 


The Scene: 


A choppy South Pacific sea, 
600 miles north of Samoa. 


Rescue Plane: 
A Vought-Sikorsky ‘‘King- 
fisher’’ scout-observation sea- 
plane, equipped with Edo Float 
gear and piloted by W.F. 
Eadie, Lt., U.S.N. 


Rescued after twenty-one days ona 
rubber life raft: 
Capt. E. V. “Eddie” Ricken- 
backer, Col. Hans C. Adamson 
and Pvt. John F. Bartek. 


After the rescue, the heavily 
overloaded 2-place seaplane 
withstood the gruelling test of 
taxiing 5 people to safety 
through 40 miles of choppy sea. 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


College Point 
Long Island, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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HERE’S THE WAY TO 


PASS THE AMMUNITION 


-.TO A BOMBER 


Today, at a countless number of bases, heavy bombs 
are raised quickly and smoothly into their racks 
inside our bombers by devices known as Whiting 
Bomb Hoists. 

Three years ago this ticklish, heavy operation was 
done by hand. Then one aircraft engineer had an inspi- 
ration ...a machine could do it quicker—surer—safer. 

In collaboration with Whiting Collateral Engineer- 
ing Service, a “‘vest pocket’ hoist to lift the “‘big 
ones’’ was devised. Portable—easily handled by one 
mechanic—easily stowed away when not in use—it 
is seeing service on hundreds of bombing planes— 
another product of American enterprise that is help- 
ing win the war. 
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Trend of the News 


(Continued from page 1) 


another dollar to be certificated as a pilot, another to have his 
corded and title filed, still another for certified copies of titles 
cates, and $5 for each annual CAA inspection or re-inspection, 
pay for its services and a bill to this effect passed the Hp» 
weeks ago and scraped through the Senate the last day of 
Session of Congress. 


Lighter Than Air Stirring? There are persistent but unves 
mors in Washington that 1943 will see crystallization of a dirigik 
The blimps are making a hit with Navy men. Congress long ago 
an appropriation for a new dirigible prototype. Interior Dep 
admitted that helium production this year will be expanded sub 
The cautious but often knowing New York Times declaimed edits 
cently on the wisdom of experimenting with dirigibles for carrying! 


AAF Public Relations Slash: Secretary Stimson has sl 
Arnold’s public relations staff again. Three officers remained ag 
written. Under the sweeping press reorganization of the Army og 
AAF’s smooth-running public relations unit under Col. Ennis was 
but Arnold was allowed to keep a staff of about eight or 10 adviser 
ing to him rather than to Public Relations. Only Ennis, Col. Weg 
Lieut. Col. Weeks are left. 

Tardy Navy, on the other hand, is beginning to show interest in 
for its Bureau of Aeronautics, and has installed several experieng 
tion writers headed by Lieut. Robert Winston as aviation assistant 
Director of Public Relations. Others are Lieut. Leon Shloss f 
Chamber and Lieut. Benson Hoy, formerly of Western Flying. A @ 
after the new unit was gathered into one room they were transp 
scattered about again. That’s Washington. 


Resources Control Office: T. P. Wright, formerly deputy di 
WPB’s Aircraft Production Division, says he has received formal 
of the title of Resources Control Office for his committee which 
with and under the big Aircraft Production Board, also on which } 
His previous nomination for a title was Office of Aircraft Producti 
trol. Wright is held in high favor by Gen. Echols of AAF’s Materi 
mand, a factor which should be kept in mind in coming months. 

Meanwhile, former branch and section chiefs of WPB’s once effic 
craft Division are scattering to industry or other Federal agenci 
than join the Army as commissioned officers in the sprawling F 
Building across the Potomac. Plane Czar Wilson will remain in WE 
quarters but Wright will move to Pentagon soon, taking probably 
20% of the old Aircraft Division’s executive personnel with him, 


A 35% Efficiency Award: If you think Tom Girdler’s estim 
aircraft industry is working at 60% is too low, consider this: Ong 
leading heavy-bomber companies: received an Army-Navy E A 
operating at 35% capacity not so long ago. That won’t happen if Ca 
Materials Plan works. 


Washington Sidelights: The Army’s Public Relations policy pa 
you to write an article about jet propulsion but won’t let you use the p 
in an ad. . . Helicopter development is not being neglected by the po 
that-be. . . . The first hint Mr. Hitler will have of all of our future 
types will be when they smack him right in the battle front. . .. 
solidated Aircraft Corp. may take over the uncompleted New Orleans} 
where Nash-Kelvinator planned to produce Vought-Sikorsky cargo 3 
boats by the scores. Consolidated builds the B-24, you know . .. 
Department is unhappy about many jobs Board of Economic Waria 
carrying out, among them BEW’s importing of strategic materials i 
would otherwise be empty incoming planes of the Air Transport Com 


@ There’s a proposal to amend the Civil Air Regulations to m 
youngsters of 16 to win private pilot certificates. Present minimum 
18. Looks as though three grades of airline pilot certificates will be # 
too... . . As soon as the Bureau of the Budget okays the fiscal 1# 
penses William A. M. Burden will announce his new research Office 
Transport Information, now headed by well known J. Parker Van 1 
who prepared the supplemental data on air transport which accomp 
the National Resources Planning Board’s transportation report me 
and earlier surveyed Latin American aviation. 


@ There’s good reason to believe that the “joint statement” i 
War-Navy-WPB-OWI defining C. E. Wilson’s duties as scheduling 
was not seen either by Donald Nelson or Wilson until after it was 


—R. H. W. 
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tainly the super-enthusiasts for air cargo which Mr. Patterson set out to 
chasten have left themselves open for just that. 

On the other hand Mr. Patterson’s speech strikes us as moving to the 
other extreme, and falling prey to the same statistical confinement and 
limitations that he set out to oppose. Perhaps he intentionally went to an 
extreme. His use of the 1935 passenger plane, the DC-3, to prove how 
impossible it is to replace the railroad between Chicago and San Francisco 
with freight planes, is something like trying to fit a Ford passenger automo- 
bile into the highway trucking picture, all of which goes to show that it is 
easy to distort the picture both ways. 

Probably the greatest weakness in any of the discussions of air cargo is 
the inclination to place an air transport pattern right smack on top of the 
existing transportation pattern of the United States. In our opinion this 
results in a double fallacy. The steamship advanced by leaps and bounds 
because it permitted man to move out of the restricted orbit of the clippers 
which were dependent upon trade winds. The lower cost of sailing vessels 
certainly did not deter the steamship from displacing the sailing ships. The 
railroad permitted movement of goods and people away from the restricted 
waterways. The automobile and truck carried this flexibility even further, 
while the airplane moves in a world unrestricted by barriers and limitations 
of surface travel. 

Fly an airplane directly over a trunk railroad, such as the Union Pacific, 
and the airplane has the only chief advantage right now of speed. Fore- 
seeable cost reductions in air transportation are such as to indicate a con- 
tinuing disadvantage to the airplane in hauling of heavy freight on top of 
trunk railroads. Mr. Patterson’s statistical picture of freight transportation 
between Chicago and San Francisco is quite correct, except that it is a 
statistician’s view of placing the airplane in direct competition with a 
highly-efficient rail carrier. The future of the airplane does not lie in that 
pattern any more than the future of the railroad did not lie in paralleling 
inland waterways. It lies beyond the statistician’s limitations into the realm 
of development of new fields and new trade routes. 

As Edward P. Warner so aptly pointed out at the SAE air cargo meetings 
in Chicago, very few areas of the world enjoy real coordinated efficient 
transportation. The United States and Continental Europe are the only 
major areas where goods and people are transported cheaply and easily by 
surface means. The low ton-mile rate of American railroads is not due to 
any cheapness on the part of rail transportation per se, but because the 
rail network is vast and has tremendous volume. Where the airplane is a 
real pioneer in air cargo (and there are relatively few examples to date), 
it is highly unlikely that it will ever be replaced by other means. There 
are huge areas of the world which will see voluminous transportation by 
air and virtually none by rail. The highway is different, for the truck, like 
the airplane, has a magnificent versatility and flexibility and the highway 
can be used by all who own automotive vehicles. 

While on the subject of railroads, it might be worth noting that the low 
ton-mile cost now enjoyed by domestic shippers is perhaps not the real 
cost evaluation of rail freight. Only a couple of years ago a great many 
railroads were bankrupt and in receiverships. Any basic cost maintained 
by profitless corporations cannot be considered genuine economy. Today 
the railroads are rolling in money, but the war, not peacetime business, is 
the answer. Route miles of railroads, and railroad rolling stock, have been 
on the decline for several decades. The post-war trend will likely continue 
downward. As track miles and rolling stock decrease, is there any assur- 
ance whatever that the railroads will be able to maintain their present 
low ton-mile charges? 

As a matter of fact it is not the airplane that is going to affect the rail- 
roads so much as U. S. industrial economy. Coal is the main revenue 
standby of railroading. The trend in the U. S. is toward an enormous ex- 
pansion of electric power. Coal will move by transmission wires instead of 
by rail. Reduce the amount of coal hauled by U. S. railroads by twenty or 
thirty per cent in the ten years following the war, and will the railroads 
be able to maintain their present low ton-mile charges? 

The point is that railroad operating costs, and charges, are likely to in- 
crease in the years to come as the total volume of bulk shipments, trackage, 
and rolling ‘stock decrease. True it is that ton-mile costs will have to 
increase very greatly before the air cargo plane that we will have imme- 
diately after the war can meet it on a strictly cost basis. But it may not 
be so much a matter of airplane costs reducing to meet railroad costs, as in 
narrowing the cost differentials from both ends. ; 

Even so, if Mr. Patterson had stopped his speech when he finished talking 
about freight transportation between Chicago and San Francisco, he would 
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have been on sound ground. But in an effort to show that even wh, 
airplane has pioneered, surface transportation will overtake the q 
he wandered far afield. For example he said the airplane has pion 

moving chicle out of Yucatan, Mexico, but that now a railroad 5 

construction and will replace the airplane. Mr. Patterson should kn 
evidently didn’t, that the airplane has never been an important fx 
bringing chicle out of Yucatan. It has been a factor in Guatemala, hy 
and we submit that the railroad will never replace the airplane in th 

Mr. Patterson also referred to the operation of an airline agng 
Andes between Chile and Argentina but said a trans-Andean rail 
now being built between these two points which, when complety 
facilitate the exchange on a volume basis” of products needed in & 
areas. The Trans-Andine Railroad was built in 1910 and consisted , 
gauges (narrow gauge ‘over the top’), which certainly does not § 
freight movements. In 1934 landslides destroyed a considerable por 
the route and the road is now slowly being rebuilt. In the meantim 
sengers (but practically no freight) moves by rail up the mountaix 
then over the hump by automobile, and then only during five monjy 
of the year. This railroad never has been, and very likely never wij 
vital transportation unit, and as for costs, Mr. Patterson can be well a» 
that on a ton-mile basis there is little if any comparison with the} 
Pacific. 

The Alaska highway was also mentioned by Mr. Patterson as a 
tration of pioneering by the airplane with eventual replacement by s 
transportation. Just where the railroad fits in here is a little vage 
certainly the highway to Alaska will develop rapidly as will also th 
American highway to South America. But the automobile and tnd 
natural flexible complements of the airplane and we hardly think the 
way will shove out the airplane in any event. They operate to eachy 
advantage. The principle point is that when one gets out of the] 
States proper (or even off the established trade routes within the cou 
the airplane is not at the disadvantage in which it is placed bk 
Chicago and San Francisco, and in many parts of the world it ranks 
cheapest, and most expeditious means of transportation of peopk 
goods even with airplanes not originally designed for cargo. Partie 
in South America the railroad has but little future, as any real stud 
Latin American economy knows. 

But beyond the statisticians’ realm, and even beyond geography 
international economy, is an intangible but very important element k 
as popular fancy or public demand, a highly fluid and unpredictable 
which Mr. Patterson all but completely overlooked. Take your ming 
to 1910 and recall how the automobile was never going to be wortha 
as a transportation medium. It was scoffed and laughed at. The 
highways alone was enough to rule it out of serious consideration 
the public decided it wanted to ride in its own individual vehicles, a 
public stood the fantastic cost of highways and all of the other cos 
ments in automobile transportation. The statisticians were licked 
cleaning. And didn’t the same thing happen when railroads threatenel 
land waterways? Cost, again, was no barrier to the development @ 
railroad because the railroad was able to take people and goods to 
not reached by the waterways, or it took people and goods faster tha 
sluggish river and canal boats. Cost is never a real barrier when 
demand is the broad ruling factor. Volume has a way of overcoming 
costs. 

Interest in air cargo is high today. We grant it is a somewhat unhe 
flury from an economist’s viewpoint. We grant that speculators ma 
“burned.” But the Army Air Forces will have 2,000,000 men by theé 
1943. The nation will have thousands of airplanes suitable for a@ 
people and cargo wherever they want to go. The manufacturing int 
will have vast production facilities available. Will all this remain ide 
the fighting is over? 

The public is thrilled by the new vistas opened up by the air 
Judging from the magnitude of interest in the carrying capacity ¢ 
planes among the younger generation (as contrasted to their former 
in mere speed and range), this interest is not likely to disappeat. 
areas of the world not dominated by surface transportation are op 
development by the airplane, and the airplane alone. Somewhere ! 
the extremes of the super-visionaries, and Mr. Patterson’s confined 
ticians’ compilation, will be the compromise offering a future for 
mercial airplane. Like the automobile before it, which violated all 
economists’ axioms in the rule books, the airplane will mo 
tremendously. 
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fined (1) C-S4 “Skymaster” (2) C-47 “Skytrain,” C-53 “Skytrooper” (3) A-20 “Boston,” 
* 7 4, A-20 “‘Havoc’’ (4) SBD “‘Dauntless,"" TBD “Devastator,"’ A-24 ‘‘Banshee"’ 
d all 
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ae paren, 
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FILTRATION A 3 SERVICES PROBLEM 


VOKES 99.9% FILTER EFFICIENCY 
UNDER CONSTANT BATTLE CON- 
DITIONS SATISFIES THE EXPERTS. 


E hear a lot of ** talk *’ about man power naturally, because it concerns the people. 
But the engineer experts of the services have their own special problem, engine power. 
Aero-engines in their thousands, the mighty engines for submarines, auxiliary motor 
craft and mechanised units of the Army, each and every one has to be kept ‘* fighting 
fit.”’ That is why the filtration of air, oil and fuel oil to these engines is of such 
vital importance, because on purity of air, oil and fuel oil for engines depend power 
~ and speed. Our organisation is working to capacity to provide Vokes Air, Oil and 
+ Fuel Oil Filters to all branches of the services. H.M. and Dominion Governments 
upprove and adopt Vokes Filters. Their 99.9 per cent. standard of filtration 
efficiency is unvarying, and has been tried and tested out under actual fighting 
conditions. Like everything connected with the fighting forces, Vokes Filters 
don’t half do the job, but do it thoroughly. 


1. Vokes High Pressure Oil 2. Vokes Tank Oil Bath Air 3. Vokes Air Filter for Aero- 4. Vokes Twin Oil Filters for 
Filters for Aircraft. Cleaner. Engines. Diesel Engines. 
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4} THE ARTHUR S.. LEITCH CO. LTD., 


1123 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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on CORPORATION 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART <“{@))) WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 





* Wherever the strategy of global warfare takes 
America’s gallant pilots, they confidently rely on Aerols 
for perfect landings and take-offs. 


Aided by Aerols, some of these men land the biggest 
bombers with effortless ease on the scorching sands of 
North Africa. Others, piloting the fiercest fighters, rely 
on Aerols for swift, sure take-offs on runways hacked 
out of the Australian bushland. 


Because of their outstanding performance on every 
terrain and in every climate, Aerols are famed through- 
out the entire world of aviation. 

Ask the pilots who land on them! 
THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION . . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


a 


) *THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 


FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” —THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 





KADY FOR ACTION 


VY Vaile 


UP, up, up ... to 50,000 feet. And hairline 


accuracy every foot of the way! 


The incredibly sensitive diaphragm of this new- 
est Kollsman Sensitive Altimeter expands less than 
15 64 of an inch between sea level and a nine- 


mile ceiling! 


Yet this tiny movement—an average of only 
.00009 of an inch for each 20-ft. calibration— 
sends the large pointer around the dial 50 times 


for a lateral travel of more than 37 feet. 


At lower altitudes, control of expansion is a 
relatively simple matter. But as the troposphere 
and stratosphere are reached, each 1,000 feet 
of climb multiplies rapidly the problem of pre- 
cisé barometric measurement and temperature 


fdelulel tuliehilelam 


Such an instrument is the highest expression 
of Kollsman precision work and forward-looking 
policy to keep abreast of the finest military air- 
craft today ... to build for the future when 
passengers, mail and cargo will be carried 
50,000 feet in the sky. 
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The Air Forces have it... and 
LUMARITH has it! 


Impact strength—the ability to deliver a 
stinging punch and the toughness to take 
it! Yes, the men of the sky have it! And in 
many cases, the cockpits of their ’planes 
and gliders are enclosed with transparent 
Aero-Quality Lumarith, the plastic with 
outstanding impact strength. 

Lumarith molding materials, as well as 
transparent sheets, are giving *plane and 
glider parts military stamina at high and 
low temperatures. 

Because Aero-Quality Lumarith Sheets 
can be formed in single curvatures without 


heat, replacement after battle is made 
when panel designs take full advantag 
this Lumarith property. 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 180! 
Ave., New York City, a division of 
Corporation of America Sole Producer d 
luloid* (cellulose nitrate plastics, film base 
dopes) . . . Lumarith* (cellulose acetate f 
film base, insulating, laminating and tran 
packaging material and dopes) ... Lumariil 
(ethyl cellulose molding materials) . . . ? 
marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Represent 
Dayton, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, 
Leominster, Montreal, Toronto, Ottaws 
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.S. Builds Overwhelming Air Power 


xold Promises 
errific’ Aerial 
fensives 


By RoBERT H. Woop 


ING the meaning- 
les phrases common to 
st high military officials 
» make public speeches in 
time, Lieut. Gen. H. H. 
old, commanding general 
he Army Air Forces, gave 
yating classes at Randolph 

Dec. 13, a bright picture 
r present and future air 


weapons, new tactics, new 
ms are in the cards and 
mt be long in appearing, 
d told the new pilots, navi- 
bs and bombardiers who await 
r first chance at the enemy. 
though compelled in our first 
of warfare to build up a com- 
e fighting machine and strike 
eight aerial fronts simultan- 
sly, the AAF and its Allies have 
n gathering tremendous mo- 
ptum which will not attain max- 
m punch for months. 
We have just begun to fight,” 
h Arnold said, and already we 
landed terrific blows from 
h the Axis will never recover. 
fhe outspoken address followed 
only five days another remark- 
progress report for the past 
r which Gen. Arnold released 
press conference in Washing- 
but which got disappointing 
tion in the national press. This 
statement is carried in full 
in this issue of AMERI- 
AVIATION. 
in one year the Army Air Force 
proved in combat what it can 
Hitler had seven years to 
is air force. We had one 
to fight and to build ours— 
we had to do both simultan- 
ly. Hitler didn’t think we 
d do it, other people had their 
too, but we did,” Arnold 


ve are building overwhelming 
power—on schedule. Our 
ily airplane production is over 

great expansion pro- 
h now under way will double 
output. 


e will need those extra 
: because this is an aerial 
in which one or the other of 
combatants will be driven from 
—and it won’t be us.” 
Amold said from Feb. 1 through 
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Dec. 5 the AAF definitely destroyed 
928 enemy planes and probably de- 
stroyed 276 in aerial combat. We 
have lost 130 of our own and 104 
are missing. As the result of aerial 
fighting, the score stands 928 enemy 
planes knocked out against 234 of 
ours. The ratio of planes lost is 
about four to one in our favor. 


“After a year of war, we have 
much to be proud of, yet we have 
really just begun to fight. We 
have built airfields all over the 
world, trained a tremendous num- 
ber of men, developed a world-wide 
system of air transports, dealt 
heavy blows against the Japanese 
and Italian fleets, carried on suc- 
cessful bombing offensives in all 


theaters of war. Best of all, we 
have built up coordinated opera- 
tions with our Army and Navy to 
an extent undreamed of heretofore. 


And as to the future, we have a 
‘secret weapon’ or two up our 
aerial sleeves that will deal para- 
lyzing blows to our enemies. Our 
fighters and bombers are steadily 
increasing in range, speed, fire- 
power, and bomb loads. Entirely 
new battle-wagons are on the way. 
We'll soon put on a special demon- 
stration for Hitler and Hirohito. 

“Neither the Germans nor the 
Japanese have come out of their 
combats with our Air Force with- 
out having to stop for breath and 
lick their wounds. The terrific de- 





double that output. 


wagons” are on the way. 
for Hitler and Hirohito. 


are on the downgrade. 


zones. 


air superiority. 


our newest big ships. 


range and maneuverability. 


failure. 





AAF’s Chief Says— 


HIS is an aerial war in which one of the combatants will be 

driven from the sky, and it won’t be us. 

We are building overwhelming air power, on schedule. 
monthly airplane production is over 4,000. Our expansion will 


Today the AAF has over a million officers and men; we will have 
over 2,000,000 by the end of 1943. 

From Feb. 1 through Dec. 15, the AAF definitely destroyed 928 
enemy planes and probably destroyed 276 in aerial combat. 
score stands 928 enemy planes knocked out against 234 of ours. 
The ratio is about 4 to 1 in our favor. 

We have built up coordinated operations with our Army and 
Navy to an extent undreamed of heretofore. 

We have a secret weapon or two up our aerial sleeves that will 
deal paralyzing blows to our enemies . 
We'll soon put on a special demonstration 


We have had over 1063 sorties against the Germans and have 
lost up to Nov. 30 a total of 32 planes, from aircraft and anti-aircraft. 
During those sorties we have definitely destroyed 293 enemy planes, 
probably destroyed another 150, and damaged 192. That is a record 
unequalled by bombers of any other nation. 

I tell you now that both the German and Japanese air forces 
We are just approaching our peak in 
production and combat crew training. 


Today we have bombers and fighters working in eight combat 


I am proud to announce that we were the first air force to 
develop and use the deadly parachute bombs. 


No campaign in this war has been won by a task force not having 


We hit them first and hit them hard. 

Our .50 caliber machine guns have proved themselves to be 
terrific weapons of aerial destructions, but they will seem like 
pea-shooters compared with the firepower that we are putting into 


Some time ago I said the B-17 and B-24 were perhaps the last 
of the “small” bombers. We have new fighters and bombers on 
the way with tremendously increased speed, firepower, bomb loads, 


Of all accidents (AAF) only 14% are due to engine or structural 
Every accident is carefully investigated. 

Our flyers are the best in the world. One reason is that we give 
more hours of actual flying in our training than do others. 


Our 


The 


. Entirely new “battle- 








struction wrought by the Flying 
Fortresses upon the best fighters 
that Goering could bring to bear 
against them came as a _ distinct 
surprise. 

“To date we have had over 1,063 
different sorties against the Ger- 
mans and have lost up to Nov. 30, 
a total of 32 planes. That total is 
for our losses by both aircraft and 
anti-aircraft. During those sorties 
we have definitely destroyed 293 
enemy planes, probably destroyed 
another 150 and have damaged 192. 
That is a record unequalled by 
bombers of any other nation. How- 
ever, we must not rest on our 
laurels, for we know it will not be 
long before the Germans come out 
with an answer to our Flying Fort- 
resses, and we must be ready for 
it when it comes. 

“For a long time, we had our 
P-38’s in England and tried vainly 
to get them into a fight to deter- 
mine just how good they were. The 
Germans would not close in and 
fight. Recently, however, the Ger- 
mans have fought us in the area 
over Tunis. To date the P-38's 
have held their own, even though 
they have had a very difficult task. 
They have covered and protected 
the ground troops, and at the same 
time met the German Messer- 
schmitt 109 and Focke-Wulf 190 
fighters. The number shot down 
has been about even, so we are 
satisfied, for if we can always shoot 
down plane for plane with the 
Germans, it will not be long be- 
fore we have definite air control, 
for we can not only produce more 
planes than they can but we can 
also turn out more and better com- 
bat crews. 

“I tell you now that both the 
German and the Japanese Air 
Forces are on the down grade. 
They have passed their peak. We 
are just approaching our peak in 
airplane production and combat 
crew training. Our plane produc- 
tion alone is more than that of the 
Germans and Japanese combined. 
However, we have the production 
of the British and the Russians on 
our side, too. So despite the long 
pipe lines which we must keep 
filled, our enemies are playing a 
losing game in the air. They are 
reluctant to meet us in an all-out 
combat and yet if they do so meet 
us, it marks the end of their con- 
trol of the air, even over their own 
countries.” 

Answering recent navy criticism 
of army horizontal bombing ac- 
curacy over shipping targets, Ar- 
nold said pointedly: 

“Now just another thought about 
this air warfare. Few if any of us 
have had time to figure out just 


(Turn to page 16) 
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what effect our Army Air Force 
planes have had upon enemy war- 
ships and freighters and troopships. 
This is what we have done: Sunk, 
51; believed sunk, 21; hit and dam- 
aged, 159. 

“Those ships were all types from 
battleships to destroyers, tankers, 
cargo ships and troop carriers. 
They were moving and standing 
still. Some were in harbors, others 
in narrow channels and still others 
out in the high seas hundreds of 
miles from shore, but regardless 
of where they were our bombers 
have found them, hit them and 
sunk a large percentage of them. 

“On land we have dropped mil- 
lions of pounds of explosives. The 
results have been devastating. 


8 Combat Zones 


“Today we have our bombers 
and fighters working in eight com- 
bat zones. Each day that passes 
sees our numbers increase and our 
striking power building up. With- 
in a few months the Germans, the 
Italians will be feeling the impact 
of these hundreds of planes drop- 
ping their bombs, not on one or 
two nights a week but every day 
and night in the week. 

“When that time comes we will 
hit their submarines. We will hit 
their transportation facilities, their 
industries, their munitions plants, 
their airplane and tank factories. 
Hundreds of thousands of their 
people will have to move from 
ruined cities to other localities. 
They will realize what a true war 
of today means. Such is the fate 
that will come to both Germany 
and to Japan. 

is combat story is now re- 
vealed for the first time: 

“Recently, in the Southwest 
Pacific, A-20 light bombers and 
B-26 medium bombers attacked 
Japanese anti-aircraft positions at 
Soputa. Our planes roared in at 
an altitude of 75 feet, barely skim- 
ming the tree tops. The Jap anti- 
aircraft guns were hidden in among 
those trees but that didn’t stop our 
pilots from dropping their para- 
chute bombs with deadly effect. 
Parachute bombs, as you know, are 
terrifying things. They take more 
time to hit the ground, but all of 
the fragments are thrown into the 
air when they burst—few are 
buried in the ground. Our planes 
flying only 75 feet above the 
ground were able to drop these 
bombs with pinpoint accuracy— 
and get away in good time before 
they exploded. I am proud to an- 
nounce that we were the first air 
force to develop and use this dead- 
ly war weapon. 


World’s Safest 


“The records of the past year show 
that flying in the Army Air Forces 
is the safest military flying in any 
of the world’s air forces. Please 
remember that there are several 
thousand planes in the air at all 
times here-in the U. S. Some time 
ago it was recommended that re- 


average young man have _ the 
natural ability and temperament so 
essential to aviation students. The 
quality of American airplanes, too, 
has helped. Of all accidents, only 
14 per cent are due to engine or 
structural failure. Every accident 
is carefully investigated. 

“Our flyers are the best in the 
world. 

“One reason is: We give more 
hours of actual flying in our train- 
ing than do others. Our pilots now 
get over 250 hours in school with 
another 200 in our Operational 
training units before reaching the 
combat theaters. In the last war 
the average was 90 hours before 
going into combat. Eddie Ricken- 


eee, our ace of aces, had but 
5 


“In the Pacific Theater Japanese 
pilots show more and more reluc- 
tance to attack Flying Fortresses at 
close range. 

“In the Southwest Pacific the long 
range bomber can execute missions 
from bases so far removed from 
Japanese forces that no attacks can 
be made upon our bases by the 
Japanese except from aircraft car- 
riers. Japanese carriers are now 
limited in number due to the losses 
in battle. They cannot now be em- 
ployed against us, without coming 
into striking range of our land- 
based aircraft. 


‘Short But Sweet’ 


“Now a bit of what our men in 
China are doing: Just a message 
from General Bissel—short but 
sweet—10 B-25s and 23 P-40s at- 
tacked Canton—one 8,000 and one 
6,000 ton ship sunk in channel, 100 
loaded lighters sunk or turned over, 
docks set afire, 2 airdromes strafed, 
20 enemy aircraft shot down and an 
unknown number destroyed on air- 


dromes—no losses. What a day for 
his men! 

“May I point out here that: No 
campaign in this war has been won 
by a task force not having air supe- 
riority. 

“In Libya our heavy bombers 
blasted Axis-held ports in Africa, 
Italy, Sicily, Greece and Crete and 
on many occasions sank—burned or 
damaged battleships—cruisers and 
transports in the Mediterranean. 
Our medium bombers destroyed 
enemy ammunition dumps and 
supply lines. Our Air Support units 
softened up the enemy in Libya 
itself. 

“We hit them first and hit them 
hard. 


Work With RAF 


“Our airmen are working side by 
side with the Royal Air Force on 
many fronts. We are carrying out 
our missions as a team. All working 
from the same fields and using the 
same repair facilities and housing. 
It is a very gratifying condition. 
Only by such cooperation are we 
able to secure the maximum effec- 
tiveness out of our equipment and 
personnel. 

“During the past twelve months 
our research engineering program 
has been vastly accelerated. I can- 
not reveal the most gratifying de- 
velopments. However: 

“(1) Our .50 caliber machine guns 
have proved themselves to be ter- 
rific weapons of aerial destruction. 
They are one of the outstanding 
successes of the war, in which 
Americans can take just pride. 

“But listen to this: Our highly 
cestructive .50 caliber machine guns 
will seem like peashooters, com- 
pared with the firepower that we 
are putting into our newest big 
ships. 





British Press Service. 


Lightning Strikes: The los 
P-38 fighter is also being used 
as a medium bomber, ground 
tank destroyer and convoy fy 
bombers. The company states ty 
P-38 “will climb faster than any 
ship, and even without its ¢ 
gas tanks has the longest ra 
fighter in the world.” 7" _ 


“(2) We have steadily imp 
our standard models of fighter 
bombers. 

“(3) Some time ago I sai 
the B-17 and the B-24 were pa 
the last of the ‘small’ bomber 
have new fighters and bomber 
the way with tremendousy 
creased speed, firepowen |} 
loads, range, and maneuveral 

“(4) Our glider program is 
ceeding on schedule. 

“(5) Our newest transports 
carry more freight and mor 

“(6) Our newest motors, both 
cooled and liquid cooled, have| 
vastly stepped up in horse» 

“(7) Photographic reconnais 
on our combat fronts is incr 
in effectiveness due to new ¢ 
opments in cameras, and } 
graphic technique. Our pum 
planes can take good pictures # 
miles an hour, from 30,004 
accurately enough to show » 
dividual railroad ties. 

“We have passed the Am 
many research developments, 
we shall not be satisfied until 
leave them far behind in d 
them.” 





New Crepe Paper 
Supply Chute 


“An answer to the need for 
ping air-borne supplies quickly 
safely,” is claimed by Da 
Manufacturing Co., Frami 
Mass., in announcing its emeél 
supply parachute. : 

Exhaustive field tests show § 
“satisfactory in speed, accuracy 
strength.” It opens in from 
three seconds after release 
designed for minimum 
mitting accurate descent from 
altitudes. 


ports of accidents be restricted. I 
said. ‘No, the surest way to de- 
stroy parents’ confidence and to 
give the enemy a chance to start a 
lot of rumors is to restrict such 
news. We will announce every 
accident.’ 

“In no other nation does the 
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The Morning After: Tunis Airdrome, Nov. 12, 1942. This photo, 
just received in the U. S., shows the field after RAF Beaufighters had 
attacked it on the night of Nov. I1. Top center is a burnt-out French 
Leo 45. To the right of it are three German JU52 troop-carriers, 
and at lower left is an Italian SM8!. The smaller aircraft are German 


MEIO9Fs. 


The chute is designed to caf 
Ibs. and tests made under fav 
conditions prove that up 
can safely be carried. The tests 
showed that the same chute ¢ 
used repeatedly to drop bun 
varying weights and sizes. 
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rican Action Brings All-Out 
Air War Nearer, Arnold Says 


THE first time we 

ve a completely bal- 

sir team in action,” and 
the impending clashes 
Mthe Axis over North 
will come “the all-out 
#les that must come to 
the Germans from the 

* Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
wnced in a progress re- 
of the Army Air Forces’ 
t year of combat which cul- 
uted in the North African 


pensive. 

releasing previously restricted 
on the air war, Gen. Arnold 
i newspapermen in a press con- 
enc Dee. 8 that the AAF now is 
ning an average of 3,000 men a 
th in pre-flight courses and 
juating pilots at the rate of 

a year. Mechanics are being 
ned out at the rate of 100,000 
wally and this will be stepped 
by late spring to a 300,000 rate. 
requires a year to train an AAF 
m to go overseas, Arnold said, 
» months of training, one of 
ming the unit, and three months 
work as a unit, with another 
nth for transportation and tran- 


on 


Over Million Mark 


he AAF passed the million-man 

about Nov. 1. During the 
seven months of this year the 
Forces flew 45% more hours 
were flown in the entire period 
m 1930 to 1940, with 15% fewer 
tidents in proportion, Arnold said. 


Amold’s prepared statement fol- 


ing the past year the Army Air 
es have gained at least equality in 
ty theater except North Africa and 
assumed the offensive everywhere. 
the time being there the Germans 
feverishly endeavoring to build up 
weriority before we can gather our 
igh. At present it is touch and 
a to who is the stronger. In some 
ons we are, in others they are. 
bur transformation from weakness to 
mgh came as the result of the 
y and zeal of men and women on 
production lines. It is also evidence 
the soundness and scope of our Air 
fs expansion program—and the 
Sency of our recruiting and train- 
agencies. 
is more, we have built up the 
sort of cooperation between our 
Services, air, ground and sea, 
between ourselves and our Allies. 
fet think that in the whole his- 
Y of warfare you can find any finer 
of coordination than that be- 


m the British Royal Air Force, Navy 


Amy and our Army, Air Forces, 
Navy in the North African cam- 
the first time we have a completely 
air team in action. And, for 
time, we are up against a real, 

Sass air power. We have had 
Up against the Germans and 
in the Egyptian theater and we 
bombers and fighters up 

the eeumens tn France and the 

nd e ve met the Ja 
singly and in swarms—but in 
We are up against the whole 

1 won of the German aerial might 
. tell you we are looking for- 
the results with great interest 
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for we believe that out of this will 
come the all-out air battles that must 
come to clear the Germans from the 
sky. If they meet us plane for plane 
the mass of the German aerial armada 
must meet the R.A.F. and our Air 
Force under Doolittle. Once they are 
committed we hope that it will be a 
fight leading to the extermination of 
the aerial hosts of Goering. 


Meeting Nazis 


As our ground forces for the first time 
have met German tanks and infantry in 
full battle, so have we of the Army Air 
Forces met the full range of German 
air power. They are sending into action 
their best and latest combat planes, 
among them the Focke-Wulf 190s and 
the Messerschmitt 109-Gs. We are prov- 
ing our ability to meet these planes with 
our 38s and the British Spitfires, and 
are confident that we can beat them on 
their own grounds. 

The American people judge the worth 
of any action by its results; it is right 
they should do so. I should like to in- 
dicate to you a few of the results of 
our arming and training. 

The North African operations involved 
coordinated air operations originating 
3000 miles apart, from the United States 
on the one hand and England on the 
other—operations carried on over a 
greater distance than any of the kind 
in the annals of warfare. 

Some of these air missions were as- 
signed to the British Royal Air Force. 
Others were assigned to the Army Air 
Forces. Air units from the United States 
and from England, moved by ship and 
air, were welded in the heat of battle 
into a composite whole as the result of 
the magnificent advance coordination and 
tactical timing. 

So bombers and fighters of all types, 
arriving from far distant widely sepa- 
rated points, joined under fire in com- 
bat operations which depended for suc- 
cess upon perfect timing. One of the 
most remarkable examples of careful 
planning and tedious training was the 
arrival in the battle of parachute troops 
flown non-stop from bases approximately 


1500 miles away in the United King- 
dom. No parachute attack in history 
had been made over more than a frac- 
tion of this great distance. The dropping 
of troops had to be timed to the minute 
with the attacks made by bombers and 
fighters. Some of these planes, inci- 
dentally, had arrived but a short time 
before from America. The paratroopers 
began bailing out while combat planes 
were completing the job of clearing the 
skies and neutralizing ground opposi- 
tion in the target areas. 

Such precision on the battlefield is 
not always expected of even veteran 
troops. Yet for many of these men 
this was their first action. The pre- 
cision with which the paratroops were 
delivered at an exact spot on a battle- 
field many hundreds of miles away at 
the exact time necessary for success is 
a credit to one of our newest Air Force 
organizations, the Troop Carrier Com- 
mand and to the Parachute battalions. 
You will hear more and more of these 
organizations as we get deeper into this 
war. 


Precision Operation 


We expected and received similar pre- 
cision of operation from other Air Forces 
units, from the greenest mechanic to the 
tail gunner of our last bomber and 
from the pilot of the smallest fighter 
to the navigator and bombardier of the 
largest bomber. 

The scope and thoroughness of Air 
Forces training is indicated by the fact 
that we had to set up airdromes in a 
strange and distant land and to set up 
servicing and repair depots for altering 
equipment to meet extreme conditions 
of weather and terrain in a highly 
specialized theater. 

Ever since August last we have had 
our P-38s in England. We have anx- 
iously awaited reports of their effective- 
ness but for one reason or another the 
German fighters would not close for a 
fight although we gave them many 
opportunities. In this theater they have 
not been able to ignore our challenge 
and the P-38 now has its chance to 
prove its worth in combat. On Nov. 
22-23, P-38s, Lockheed Lightning two- 


Teamwork Over Tunis: Lockheed P-38 "Lightning" fighters and 

Boeing B-17 Fortresses are teaming up to strike the Axis at long range 

in Tunis. “The major difficulty encountered by the Lightnings in trial 

sweeps as bomber cover has been the refusal of Nazi fighters to come 
up and fight," according to Lockheed. 
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The Missing Piece! 


Washington Post. 


operating over the 
Gabes-Sfax area of Tunisia, destroyed 
12 Italian troop carrier planes and 3 
others, in the air and on the ground. 
They also destroyed 11 tanks and some 
enemy motor vehicles. On the 25th 
P-38s flew reconnaissance missions over 
Gabes and strafing and bombing mis- 
sions along the coast roads of Southern 
Tunis, destroying tanks, armored trucks, 
motorcycles and other equipment. By 
the end of the month, P-38s were win- 
ning victories over Germany's fastest 
high-altitude fighters, Focke-Wulf 190s 
and Messerschmitt 109Gs, diverted into 
this battle by the Germans to meet the 
Allied assault. Today the 38s are fight- 
ing and fighting hard with the German 
109 and 190s and our results show the 
score to be about even. That is all we 
can ask for or expect in a campaign 
such as this when aerial supremacy of 
the Mediterranean and possibly all 
Europe is the stake 


engined fighters. 


Paratroopers Attack 


Nov. 29, 44 C-47 transports took off 
from Maison Blanche carrying British 
paratroopers to be dropped at an air- 
drome 35 miles southwest of Tunis. 
The flight was completed, the drops suc- 
cessfully made and all transports re- 
turned safely. 

So far in combat, as you all know, 
our B-17s have had a remarkable rec- 
ord. Here are typical examples of mis- 
sions. On Oct. 9, 91 of our B-17 Flying 
Fortresses and 27 of our B-24 Liberators 
took off from England to bomb ware- 
houses, railway yards and locomotive 
works at Lille and an airdrome at St. 
Omer, France, with secondary targets 
at Coutrai. Twenty-six of the B-17s 
and 17 B-24s conducted diversion oper- 
ations or did not reach the targets be- 
cause of bad weather. The others de- 
livered their attack despite heavy flak 
and large flights of Nazi fighters. The 
bombers dropped 161 tons of high ex- 
plosives and 10 tons of incendiaries on 
the target areas. Official reports show 
that the bombers destroyed 25 enemy 
planes, probably destroyed 38 and dam- 
aged 44. Our losses were 3 B-l7s and 
one B-24. 

On another mission on Oct. 21, 15 
B-17s and 24 B-24s bombed enemy sub- 
marine base facilities at Lorient, France. 
In bad weather, the bombers, without 
escort, engaged 36 Focke-Wulf 190s, 
during their 300-mile flight to the tar- 
get, during the assault and on the way 
home. They dropped 30 2000-pound 
bombs and secured many direct hits— 
verified by photographs. The enemy 
losses were 9 Focke-Wulf destroyed, 6 
probably destroyed and 6 damaged. De- 
spite the highly adverse conditions, we 
lost only 3 B-17s, while 3 more were 
damaged. 

Similar stories are being told of our 
bombers around the world. One of the 
most recent reports before me tells of 
a raid by 9 B-24s on an oil refinery at 
Bangkok, Thailand, involving a round 
trip of considerably more than 2000 


(Turn to page 23) 
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AAF Cablegrams 


Speed Revisions 


of War Planes 


New details on how Army Air 
Forces utilize combat experience to 
perfect and change aircraft design 
were revealed bv Maj. Gen. O. P. 
Echols, chief, Materiel Command, 
AAF, last month before a subcom- 
mittee of Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. 

Engineering representatives of 
the AAF are continually traveling 
to the various fronts and conferring 
with commanding combat officers, 
he seid. When battle tests indi- 
cate desirable changes in aircraft 
performance for svecific tasks in a 
field of operation, the representa- 
tive cables AAF headquarters. The 
cable is turned over to the Materiel 
Requirements Committee for action 
—and action, Echols stressed, is 
“immediate”. Efforts to obtain the 
desired change in performance are 
engineered at Wright Field, and 
cables sent to the combat com- 
mander on developments. 

If the change of design worked 
out at Wright Field is such that 
it can be incorporated on produc- 
tion lines, notification is sent to the 
manufacturer. If not, the planes 
are flown from aircraft plants to 
AAF Modification Centers which 
make the desired revision before 
the planes are flown to operational 
fields. Over 3,000 aircraft, Echols 
pointed out, have been improved 
at Modification Centers at the re- 
guest of commanders in the fields 
of operation. 


19 Firms to Use 
Partially Disabled 
Navy Personnel 


From a suggestion made by Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. has grown an 
arrangement whereby Naval men 
partially disabled in action may be 
employed by firms manufacturing 
aircraft and parts, Navy Dept. has 
announced. 

Bureau of Naval Personnel has 
conducted extensive correspondence 
with firms agreeing to support the 
plan. It is felt many of the enlisted 
men, who have had, or will have, 
training as aviation machinists and 
aviation metalsmiths in Navy ser- 
vice schools, will help “meet a very 
serious man-power problem.” 

Besides Lockheed, companies par- 
ticipating were listed as: Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co.; Boeing 
Airplane Co.; Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp.; Spartan Aircraft 
Co.; Beech Aircraft Corp.; GMC’s 
Chevrolet Motor and Axle division: 
Fairchild Aviation Corp.; Howard 
Aircraft Corp.; North American 
Aviation Inc.; Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
Boeing Aircraft Co.; Vought-Sik- 
orsky Aircraft; Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp.; Vega Aircraft Corp.; Douglas 
Aircraft Co.; Vultee Aircraft, Inc.; 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. and Piper 
Aircraft Corp. 
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Visits Brewster: 


Rear Admiral John S. McCain, chief of the 


Navy's bureau of aeronautics, recently visited Brewster Aeronautical 

Corp's Pennsylvania assembly plant. Shown with him are C. A. Van 

Dusen, right, Brewster president, and W. A. Bates, left, vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. 





Army Tests Show Glider 
Adds 59% To DC-3 Capacity 


Tests by the Army Air Forces 
show a commercially-inefficient 15- 
place glider towed by the Douglas 
DC-3 offers a 59% increase of cargo 
over the towplane on 800-mile 
flights, Maj. Lewin B. Barringer, 
pioneer gliding and soaring pilot, 
reports. 

Barringer, now chief of the Glider 
Unit of the AAF’s Directorate of 
Air Support, told the recent SAE 
Air Cargo Engineering Meeting in 
Chicago that “having been in com- 
mercial and military aviation enough 

. years to see 
many new 
developme nts 
succeed in 
spite of con- 
vincing argu- 
ments that 
they could not 
be done, I be- 
lieve that we 
won't really 
know what we 
can do with 
large _ cargo 
gliders until we try them.” 

“With a large glider or air trailer 
designed specifically for this use 
and matched in design and wing- 
loading to a towing transport plane, 
we can reasonably expect payloads 
increased over 100% with decrease 
in general efficiency of operation of 
the airplane alone of only 10% to 
15%,” Barringer said. 

Describing long-distance ferrying 
flights by Douglas C-47s (converted 
DC-3) towing single 15-place troop 
training gliders of the CG-4A type, 
Barringer quoted from logs kept 
by the Douglas pilots. 

“We can definitely say that with 
one 15-place glider in tow, at a 
cruising speed of 120mph, the en- 
gines of these planes are not being 
abused and will probably stand up 
as long with a glider in tow as 
without,” he said. 

Making clear that neither glider 
nor towplane is efficient from a 
commercial point of view in its 
adapted role to meet military ex- 


Maj. Barringer 


pediency, Barringer said Army ex- 
perience has shown that with cruis- 
ing speed reduced approximately 
25% and fuel consumption increased 
20% for a range of 300 miles, the 
increase of cargo capacity was 46% 
over that of the airplane alone, 
whereas for a range of 500 miles 
it was 50%, and for 800 miles 59%. 

In each case there was carried 
the maximum fuel load for the par- 
ticular range, the remainder of the 
disposable load being made up of 
cargo. 

“When added to these facts we 
consider the cost of the glider being 
less than a sixth that of the tow- 
plane, some of the possibilities of 
gliders for transport become ap- 
parent.” 

New transports are on the boards 
with lower wing loadings for small 
field operations than the C-47’s 
28-lbs. per square foot, while new 
gliders are contemplated with much 
higher gross wing loadings than 
that of the CG-4A’s 8-plus pounds 
per square foot, Barringer pointed 
out. 

“When the two loadings meet and 
we have transports designed to tow 
gliders as well as gliders designed 
to be towed by these transports, we 
will begin to have some of the ef- 
ficiency we are looking for. 

“The whole question of the fu- 
ture use of large cargo-carrying 
gliders for scheduled air transport 
is one on which many aeronautical 
engineers do not agree. Some say 
that it will be more efficient to de- 
sign bigger airplanes. Others feel 
as I do that with properly designed 
towplanes and gliders used in 
ranges up to 1,000 miles or so we 
will be able to transport more cargo 
by air for less money and at the 
same time bring a far greater flexi- 
bility to commercial air. transport 
than has yet been possible. This 
flexibility will be due to the use 
of gliders plus the pick-up de- 
veloped by All American Aviation, 
Inc., and described by Dick du Pont, 
its president and founder. 

“This combination will allow us 





Navy Transp, 
Line Receiy 
4. Engined 5 


Naval Air Transport 
soon take delivery on thy 
equivalents of the foy 
Douglas C-54, the foy 
Consolidated Liberators, 
big twin-engined Curtiss 
mando,—the Navy annow 

NATS, according to g 
nouncement, “is supplying 
farthest-flung outposts wif 
needed materials 9 
addition, daily flying seryign 
more than 20 Naval basegs 
the continental limits of the 
States, the Caribbean, the 
Zone. Newfoundland and 

After executive changes § 
C. H. Schildauer, veteray 
pilot and formerly operation 
ager of the Pacific and 
divisions of Pan American 
and on the executive staff off 
L. Martin, remains as seg 
commands of NATS. Capt 
Whitney is commanding ¢ 

NATS equipment “consists 
best transport or patrol 
available, thoroughly tested 
all conditions of scheduled 
Large four-engined flying 
perform the majority of the 
ocean flights at present 
include fleets of Cong 
PB2Y-3 ‘Coronados’ . . , 
314-Bs . and Vought-§ 
‘Excaliburs’ . These 
exceed 60,000 lbs. gross 
when loaded and can carry 
sands of pounds of payload 
the oceans,”’—the Navy says 

Besides these types, then 
Martin PBM-3 ‘Mariners’. For 
land routes connecting bases 
in the continent—there are D 


DC-3’s. 





to land as well as launch ¢ 
almost anywhere without s 
or even appreciably slowing 
prime mover. 

“However, the important 
tion for us now is not wheth 
can or will carry all our af 
goes in the future in transport 
planes or some of it in ai 
plus gliders, but rather—if @ 
a possibility of substantially 
creasing our air cargo cap 
during this war by towing¢ 
gliders behind our cargo ai 
we should give the problem 
close study. 

“From what we have 2 
complished, from what we 
trying out, and from what 
planning for the near futu 
best quote the words han 
my desk: ‘Who says it ¢ 
done? It is being done.” 


THE &. A. F. GIVES THE ALLIED AFRICAN FORCES 4 
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As flight contractors to the 
Army Air Forces, we are 





training pilots for Uncle Sam. 

Our flying instructors are 
civilian employees. They are the men on our staff 
who make it possible for fledgling army pilots to 
become real combat pilots. 

These instructors are skilled in teaching the in- 
tricate phases of primary flying. They are re- 
spected and appreciated by Air Forces cadets, and 
many pilots often write back, months and years 
































Ghiing on / FrowHes/ 


later, to express appreciation to their first 
instructors. 

Men who train pilots and then see them sent to 
all parts of the world are almost literally fighting 
on every battle front. The instructor's skill and 
knowledge go with the pilot. His heart and spirit 
are constantly with the boys he trains. He would 
like to be there with each pilot: but his job is here 
... with us...and we warmly admire his devotion 
to duty and his loyalty to 
the men who are fighting 
on ali fronts! 





GeorciA Air SERVICE, ING. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to U. $. Army Air Forces, Bennetisville, §. €., and Jackson, Tenn. 


Lessee-Operator Atlanta-Marietta Airport 
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Bulletins 


ions; President Roosevelt has 
to the Senate names of 14 air 
= for promotion from the rank 
sgonel to brigadier genera] (tem- 
om) according to War Department. 
‘gre; John E. Upston; Elwood R. 
- Hoyt S. Vandenberg; Edgar 
an: James E. Parker; Lyman P 
ven: Earle E. Partridge; Ray L. 
« Barly E. W. Duncan; Walter J. 
‘clinton W. Howard; Frederick 
pans and Robert C. Oliver, 
yomen’s schools: Five aviation train- 
gnools for enlisted personnel of 
women’s Reserve are scheduled to 
shout Feb. 1, 1943, according to 
gnnouncement. These schools, 
“g at various parts of the country, 
tmin women to become aviation 
s mates, aviation metal- 
vs. gerographer’s mates, parachute 
‘and link trainer instructors. 
will extend from 60 days for 
+ trainer to 21 weeks for aviation 
inist's mates and metalsmiths, It 
planned to conduct the courses con- 
uously. 
yerial Gunners: War Department dis- 
a new policy of training all 
yrs of AAFP bomber crews in 
ery. A new school, the 

» in flexible gunnery for AAF, has 
opened at Laredo, Texas. A sixth 
sheduled to open in Kingman, Ari- 
erly in January, 1943. Experi- 
of bomber crews in combat have 
to this development, according to 
ouncement, 
New Construction: Awards for con- 
rection in connection with AAF in- 
bistions have been announced by 
lb War Department at Fort Pierce, 
ib. and at Dover, Del., each to cost 
excess Of $1,000,000; also, in con- 
bction with installation in Burling- 
m County, N. J., contract to cost 
bout $1,000,000, and at Greensboro, 
C, to cost in excess of $5,000,000. 
jo disclosed were acquisitions of 
e by the AAF of the Clarkson 












































tel, Nashville, Tenn., and of the 
lebach Paper Company property, 
Angeles, Cal. 


Hotel Purchase: Army is purchasing 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, at a “small 
om of its original cost,” accord- 
to War Dept. It is said to house 
soldiers of several AAF technical 
Photographic Lab.: A new Naval 
hotographic Science Laboratory will 
fin operation soon” at the Naval 
Station, Anacostia, Washington, 
| C, Navy Department reveals. Its 
pose is to centralize all of the 
"y's photographic activities, to set 
andards for other Naval laboratories, 
“check and test aerial . . . cameras 
--" More than 200 enlisted women 
hd 20 officers of the Women’s Reserve 
Ml be stationed at this new labora- 


Tnining Expansion: Adjutant Gen- 
Rl of the War Dept. amnounces ex- 
aston Of facilities for training in 
ic administration, so that about 
enlisted men of the AAF can be 
led Additional branches are 
ated at: South Dakota State Col- 
t of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; 
msitna State University (University 
ation); Arkansas State College (State 
e; Sam Houston State Teachers 
“ee and Atlanta University. Stu- 
“is must have had experience as 
= phers, typists and clerks. 
will last for six weeks. 

‘ev Station: Navy Dept, announces 
- Prank Knox has approved 
8 Of a site for a new Naval 
for lighter-than-air pur- 

at Hitchcock, Texas, near Galves- 
Project is estimated to cost about 
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7JAGE STABILIZATION IN THE INDUSTRY seems about to be 

scheduled for decisive action after the first of the year. Prodded a 
bit by stories of labor unrest on the Coast because of continued delay, the 
National War Labor Board recently announced a public hearing date 
for Jan. 8 in Washington. 

At the close of the October conference in Los Angeles, presided over 
by Paul R. Porter of the War Production Board, management and labor 
groups were assured of final action before Jan. 1. However delays oc- 
curred. Additional time was asked for submission of rebuttals, and 
Porter’s report was rewritten several times. Board spokesmen, when 
pressed for information, countered with the statement that nothing could 
be planned until the report was completed and duly considered. 

It is understood that Mr. Porter completed his work late in December, 
having submitted the first part of the report on Dec. 17. Some concern is 
felt that this will not permit sufficient time prior to the planned hearing 
date resulting in another possible postponement. 

In the meantime, stirred by rumors from Washington, labor groups on the 
Coast became increasingly restive and at one time even threatened imme- 
diate strike action. Chairman Davis, in identical telegrams to 
West Coast frame companies and unions asked them to be patient and 
appealed to the industry for “cooperation in maintaining peak production” 
pending the Board’s consideration of the wage demands. He assured 
labor that any adjustments made would be retroactive. 

General opinion in Washington as this was written was that Porter’s 
report recommends the establishment of a commission to supervise the 
job of setting up a uniform system of wage scales covering the 250,000 
employes involved. 

NWLB panels, considering Curtiss-Wright cases in New Jersey, have 
recommended to the Board that a wage stabilization program be set up for 
the industry on the East Coast as well. 

s 


RRENEGOTIATION OF WAR CONTRACTS is only beginning, Secretary 
of War Stimson warns contractors. At Dec. 4, close to 6,000 firms 
having war contracts had been assigned for renegotiation, most of these 
companies having aggregate contracts of $1,000,000 or more. Amounts 
collected so far represent but “a scratch on the surface,” he added. 

“Price reductions and cash refunds totaling $829,332,800 have resulted 
from renegotiation of War Dept. contracts during the seven month period 
from April 28, 1942, to Dec. 1, 1942, and before the end of the year are 
expected to reach an aggregate of $1,000,000,000. 

So far, a relatively small number of War Dept. contractors have come 
before the War Department Price Adjustment Board. As renegotiation 
progresses with other contractors, the price adjustments and refunds will 
be increased substantially over the amount already realized. 

“To Dec. 1, cash refunds effected by the War Dept. Price Adjustment 
Board and the Price Adjustment Sections of the Services of Supply of the 
Army, and the Materiel Command of Army Air Forces, total $124,220,400. 
Price reductions effected by the same groups total $705,112,400.” 

e 


ee¥7 OLUNTARY” JOB FREEZING has been organized in the Detroit 

area. Presumably based upon the “Baltimore plan” which has 
alternately been pronounced a success and a failure, the program will 
attempt to keep over 600,000 workers in their present jobs and eliminate 
pirating. 

Montague A. Clark, Michigan WMC director, told newsmen that an 
eight-man committee, representing both management and labor, had ap- 
proved the plan which was explained as being designed “to halt labor 
pirating by employers and wholesale shifting of workers to higher-paying 
jobs. Under the agreement, no essential workers in the area will be 
permitted to change from one job to another without express authorization 
from the United States Employment Service and no employer will hire a 
worker from another factory who cannot produce such an authorization. 

Study of the order reveals that there is no provision for preventing 
workers from leaving the area for better paying jobs elsewhere; there is 
no method by which workers can be shifted from less important to more 
important jobs, or from one plant to another, except through their 
wholly voluntary agreement; and there is no method of disciplining 
or penalizing workers for non-conformance. It permits the worker to 
switch for higher wages, better working conditions, or “compelling” 
personal reasons. Employers, on the other hand, are threatened with 
punitive action for any infraction of the rules through steps that might 
take away his contract or even his plant. 

It was disclosed later that the Detroit plan is to be extended to embrace 
an additional 440,000 workers throughout Michigan and WMC Adminis- 
trator McNutt commented: “I think we'll be able to get it in effect all the 
way along the line.” He added that the plan is now being used success- 
fully by several West Coast aircraft plants. 


& 

PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE has 
announced that its previous directive to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., to 
re-employ seven Jehovah’s Witnesses has been temporarily suspended. 
Company contended that employes were dismissed because of their in- 
ability to get along with other employes, not because of religious con- 


victions. 
CONRAD CAMPBELL 


WAR 


Army -Navy 
Decorations 


Purple Heart 





(India-China) 
U. S. AAF. 
(Southwest Pacific) 


Private James Bibb, Marmaduke, Ark.; 
First Lieutenant James A. Elder, Sunny- 
mead, Cal.; Staff Sergeant Lawton 
Buchanan, San Bernardino, Cal.; Private 
First Class Chester A. Lamb, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Private First Class James E. 
Martin, San Diego, Cal.; Private First 
Class Joseph H. Riotte, Wallingford, 


Col. John R. Francis, 


Conn.; Private Arthur W. Werner, Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Sergeant Edwin L. Al- 
brecht, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Sergeant 


Wade L. Nelms, Athens, Ga.; First Lieu- 
tenant Reuben W. Hager, Genesee, Idaho; 
Private Frank A. Staab, Ferdinand, Ida- 
ho; Private First Class Charles H. Free- 
man, Canton, Ill. 


Also Private Joseph A. Christopher, 


Chicago, Ill.; Private James S. Kossak, 
Chicago, Ill.; Private Elmon S. Yargus, 
Oakland, Ill; Technical Sergeant Verne 


T. Debes, Strawberry Point, Iowa; Tech- 
nical Sergeant Frank Benedict, Pitts- 
burgh, Kan.; Private First Class George 
L. Jones, London, Ky.; Corporal Claude 
W. Winkler, Shreveport, La.; Private 
First Class John L. Preston, Medford, 
Mass.; Private First Class Maurice E. 
Stevens, Fairfield, Me.; First Lieutenant 
Frederick M. Armstrong, Jr., Detroit, 
Mich.; Private Vernon A. Nelson, Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; Private James L. Johnson, 
Louisville, Miss.; Private First Class 
Franklin B. Cardwell, Billings, Mont.; 
First Lieutenant James J. Donegan, 
Paterson, N. J.; Private Benjamin P. 
Faunce, Riverside, N. J.; Staff Sergeant 
Alvin Simonds, Batavia, N. Y.; Private 
First Class Edward Lisiewski, Medina, 
N. Y.; Corporal John T. McClarnon, 
Akron, O.; Staff Sergeant Claude F. 
Wiseman, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Ser- 
geant Howard T. Harper, Turner, Ore.; 
Private Roy Henricksen, Boring, Ore. 


Additional men honored were: Second 
Lieutenant Batholomeo A. Passananate, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Private William L. 
Reninger, Claysburg, Pa.; Second Lieu- 
tenant George B. Berkowitz, Dallas, Tex.; 
Second Lieutenant Oscar Black, Kilgore, 
Tex.; Staff Sergeant James G. Brown, 
Lake Victor, Tex.; Private First Class 
T. V. Corbett, San Antonio, Tex.; Private 
First Class G. T. Davis, Simms, Tex.; 
Private Oscar H. Douglas, Plainview, 
Tex.; Captain Ross N. Huguet, Rusk, 
Tex.; Private Cecil H. McDonald, Win- 
ters, Tex.; Sergeant Russell Fritz, War, 
West Va.; Private William W. Mauhar, 
Black River Falls, Wis. and Corporal 
Eugene R. Bennick, Gillette, Wyo. All 
of these men are with the U. S. AAF. 


Oak Leaf Cluster 





(Southwest Pacific) 


Captain Harold N. Chaffin, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 


(Willkie Mission) 


Major Richard T. Kight, 
Texas, U. S. AAP. 


Lubbock, 


Air Medal 





(Willkie Mission) 

Captain Alexis Klotz, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Captain John C. Wagner, Dan- 
ville, Pa.; Technical Sergeant Richard 
J. Barrett, Philadelphia, Pa.; Master 
Sergeant James M. Cooper, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Sergeant Victory P. Minkoff, 
Blenheim, N. J.; Corporal Charles H. 
Reynolds, Kansas City, Mo., all of 
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PIPER L-4B 


This is a war of transportation . . . and the famous Piper Cub 
airplanes are doing their part to win! 

For example, the Piper L-4B shown above, has proved to 
be a most versatile weapon. Especially built for the Army, 
it is commonly known as the “Grasshopper.” It is now serv- 
ing Uncle Sam . . . observing and directing artillery fire and 
troop movements, transporting officer personnel, delivering 
messages and spotting enemy infiltration. 

As time goes on, the uses of this economical, versatile 
weapon will cover ever-increasing fields. Consider, for in- 
stance, the striking power of airborne American Commandos 
... cutting off military objectives, slashing communications, 
blowing up vital industries, attacking tanks . . . opening the 
way for all-out invasion! Light airplanes, like the Piper L-4B 
and the Piper Cruiser can accomplish such missions before 
the enemy is aware of it. 

Their economy of operation, amazing maneuverability and 
rugged construction perfectly adapt Piper planes for the 
rigorous and varied parts that they are playing and will play 
in this great battle for democracy! 


The Piper L-4B 
PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


is another of the 


Samous CUB line. LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 


LANES IN THE U.S. ARE PIPED... 





lolph Pledges Action 
on High School Training 


KATHERINE JOHNSEN 


Jennings Randolph (D., 
will initiate and push a 
the House to establish a 
of aviation edu- 
every high school in the 
by September 1943, he 
’ AVIATION. 

i] introduce legislation Jan. 
a Division of Aviation 
in the US. Office of 
pn, Federal Security 
The bill will be referred 
Ho Education Committee. 
sham A. Barden (D., N.C.), 
i to take over the chair- 
of the Committee, has al- 
agreed to hold hearings on 
sposal. Former Chairman 
n Larrabee was defeated in 

November elections. 

ty of witnesses 
in”, Randolph said. 


success of the aviation pro- 
in the high schools of the 
of Columbia—particularly 
enthusiasm evidenced by stu- 
has encouraged Randolph to 
asimilar program on a nation- 


will be 


Moday we have largely a co sol 
program of aviation educa- 
*, Randolph points out. “Some 
are performing a splendid 
but there is, at present, no 
st point from which a well- 
mded uniform program can 
te”. 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 
W. Studebaker, who has felt 
many years that “a more com- 
shensive and certainly a much 
mder development of aviation 
fucation should be brought 
bout”, endorses Randolph’s pro- 
which would give his Office 
finite authorization to establish 
nation-wide program in coopera- 
m with the Army, Navy and 


The war is giving tremendous 
np to the arrival of an air 

Studebaker stresses that not 
nly should students be presently 
pared in high schools for mili- 
y aviation posts, but, more far 
ching, the coming generation 
ould be ready to meet the re- 
uirements of the vast commercial 
lation developments after the 


Attempts by legislators in the 
st session of Congress to estab- 


nm an Aviation Division in the 
DS. Office of Education failed be- 
wuse of Committee apathy, objec- 
os that the Office of Education 
a not need “enabling” legislation 
hd that a program under the Fed- 
ma government stepped on state’s 
nents. Randolph is determined in 
new Congress to overcome 
mmittee apathy. The Office of 
uation explicitly states that it 
ants authorizing legislation. And, 
as state’s rights are con- 
“med, aviation observers point 
ut that the coordinated Federal 
‘ram would implement the 
ation educational programs in 
where they exist and would 
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enable other states to have such 
programs. 

Bills to establish a Division of 
Aviation Education in the 
Office of Education were introduced 
in the 77th Congress by Randolph, 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) and 
Rep. William Larrabee (D., Ind.). 





Randolph Bill 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That there is 
hereby created and established 
within the United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security 
Agency, a Division of Aviation 
Education, the functions of which 
shall be as follows: 

(a) To promote research in 
aviation education and to act as 
a clearing house for research 
projects; 

(b) To formulate and carry out 
immediate and long-range plans 
for the promotion of airminded- 
ness through aviation education: 

(c) To prepare and disseminate 
aviation education material; 

(d) To confer with and coop- 
erate with governmental and other 
agencies, including the Army, the 
Navy, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, in regard to avia- 
tion education; 

(e) To secure the cooperation 
and assistance of various other 
services of the United States Office 
of Education in the promotion and 
carrying on of aviation educa- 
tion: and 

(f) To assist the several States 
and Territories in the setting up 
of aviation education courses. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner 
of education is authorized to ap- 
point, subject to the civil-service 
laws, such officers and employees 
as are deemed necessary, and to 
fix their salaries in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. 

(b) The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is authorized to make such 
expenditures as may be neces- 
sary for the exercise and perform- 
ance of the duties and functions 
provided for by this Act, includ- 
ing expenditures for (1) rent and 
personal services at the seat of 
government and elsewhere; (2) 
travel expenses for officers and 
employees of the Division of Avia- 
tion Education; (3) office furni- 
ture, equipment, supplies, news- 
papers, periodicals, and books of 
reference; (4) printing and bind- 
ing; and (5) other related matters. 

(c) The Division of Aviation 
Education shall be a separate di- 
vision in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation under the direct supervision 
of the Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner of 
Education shall perform the func- 
tions assigned to him by this Act 
under the direction and super- 
vision of the Federal Security 
Administrator. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year the sum of 
and annually thereafter 
such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 











Civil Air Patrol urges National 
Service Life insurance for its pilots 
in a recent report to the Senate 
Finance Committee. Legislation in- 
troduced by Sen. Pepper (D., Fila.) 
would accomplish this, but the Com- 
mittee will not act until a favor- 
able report is made by the Veterans 
Administration. 





Arnold 
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miles—something of a record even for 
this war. All returned safely. 

A year ago we entered the Pacific war 
handicapped by lack of equipment. We 
realized our weakness in this respect 
and knew it was vitally necessary to use 
our equipment to the best possible ad- 
vantage. That we were able to make it 
count is evidenced by the success of 
our operations near Midway and in the 
other war theatres where land based 
bombers frustrated invasion attempts. 
Here is some cheerful news tabulated 
for the first time: 

“Army Air Forces bombers during the 
period Aug. 7-Nov. 18, attacked Jap- 
anese naval forces and shipping in the 
South and Southwest Pacific with the 
following results: Sunk, 1 heavy cruiser, 
2 light cruisers, 1 destroyer, 1 troop 
transport, 1 cargo transport and 1 gun- 
boat, total, 7; probably sunk, 1 light 
cruiser, 2 destroyers, 2 cargo transports 
and 1 unidentified, total, 7; direct hits 
made on 2 carriers, 1 battleship, 1 battle- 
ship or heavy cruiser, 5 heavy cruisers, 
7 light cruisers, 1 destroyer, 11 troop 
transports, 19 cargo transports, 12 un- 
identified vessels, many of large size. 
and 2 seaplane tankers or tenders, total 
61. This summary includes no credit 
for near-misses unless damage was 
clearly observed. 


This score is amplified by our con- 
tinued successes between Nov. 18-30: 
Sunk, 2 destroyers; probably sunk, 1 
destroyer; direct hits, 4 destroyers, 1 
troop transport. 


The grand total for Army bombers in 
the Southwest Pacific between Aug. 7 
and Nov. 30 is 83 Japanese vessels sunk, 
probably sunk or certainly hit. 

I think, in all humility, that we have 
given the enemy some surprises dur- 
ing this first year of war. We have 
permitted him to share the pains of our 
growing. But still more surprises are 
in store. 

The enemy, Japs and Germans alike, 
are in a daze because of the fighting 
power of our B-17s and are still trying 
to find an answer to it. That plane 
has knocked down Focke-Wulfs, Messer- 
schmitts and Jap Zeros impartially like 
falling leaves. 

On the fighter side our prospects are 
quite bright. The 2000-horsepower high 
altitude P-47 is in production. There is 
a splendid new model of the Bell P-39 
Airacobra in production—an airplane of 
such radically improved performance as 
to rank almost as a new airplane. The 
North American P-51 Mustang is coming 
along with its new engine. A few days 
ago, Maj. Tommy Hitchcock returned 
from London with a report that this 
Mustang will be the best fighter plane 
for 1943. That's personal opinion, but 
it comes from a man who has made a 
long and careful study of the problem. 
It’s no comfort to our enemies that we 
have so many good fighters. 

In the attack and dive bomber field 
also much progress has been made. Our 
light bombers are as versatile and effec- 
tive as any in the war. They have been 
given greatly increased horsepower and 
armament. 

We are getting excellent aircraft in all 
categories. We are getting them in im- 
pressive but not satisfactory quantities. 
I think it can be truly said that we are 
outproducing all our enemies. Our 
strength in the air is growing; theirs 
is decreasing. There is every indica- 
tion we are now shooting down Jap- 
anese aircraft faster than they are 
building them. Mr.* Churchill told you 


Celebrate Anniversary :Civil 
Air Patrol celebrated its first an- 
niversary Dec. |. Shown here are, 
left to right, Maj. Moss Patterson, 
Oklahoma State Wing Command- 
er; Maj. Earle L. Johnson, Na- 
tional Commander, and Keith 
Kahle, Oklahoma State Executive 

Officer. 


recently that we are combining with the 
British to do the same thing to the 
Germans; the Germans have a wasting 
airpower. 

The skies are brighter. 
daylight on the horizon. We have the 
planes and the personne! available to 
counter any move the enemy may make. 
What is better, we are now undertaking 
offensive moves of our own. 

Of course there will be hard, bitter 
fighting ahead of us. We will hit diffi- 
culties and have many troubles, perhaps 
temporary setbacks. We cannot slacken 
any of our efforts; we must, instead, in- 
crease our labors all along the line. I 
am confident that we the American 
people will not fall down on this, our 
biggest job. You can be assured that 
the Army Ajir Forces will spare no 
effort, in battle, in training schools or 
anywhere else until, in the words of 
our Bombardier Song, “We can see vic- 
tory ahead.” 


We can see 


CAA Will Train 
Communicators 
and Controllers 


To staff its control towers, com- 
munications stations, and other aids 
to safe navigation of military and 
commercial planes, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is reopening 
training classes for men and women 
at its regional offices in New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, Seattle, and Santa Monica. 

Applications are now being re- 
ceived through the Civil Service 
Commission, for Airway and Airport 
Traffic Controller Trainees, and Air- 
craft Communicators. Flying ex- 
perience is not required for these 
jobs, although preference will be 
given to applicants with some pilot 
training. 

During the course of the year 
ending June 30, 1943, the CAA ex- 
pects to train about 1,200 traffic 
controllers and 1,800 aircraft com- 
municators, to replace men going 
into the armed services, and to 
handle the increasing volume of 
airways traffic. 





CPTP Becomes WTS 


CPTP (Civilian Pilot Training Program) 


has now become CAAWTS 


(CAA War Training Service), and will probably become implanted in the 


public mind as WTS. 


CPTP was in continual distress because of the “civil” part of its official 


name. 


Selective Service boards and other agencies, intent on winning the 


war, often demanded to know why a healthy young man should be 
allowed to fritter away his time in a “civil” flying school when the Army 
and Navy needed him. It required lots of explaining to make it clear that 
CPTP since July 1 has been an all-out war project. 


To eliminate the need for this explaining, officials in charge changed 


the name. 
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Acme Photo. 


39th Anniversary: Shown above is the Wright Brothers’ plane 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., shortly after it made its first flight on Dec. 17, 
1903. On the 39th anniversary of this flight—12 months and 10 days 
after Pearl Harbor—U. S. warplanes were hitting the Axis in many 


































parts of the world. 





come.” 


national thanksgiving. . 
uniquely fitted to bear. 


try, trade and social life.” 


Whal Others Say 


NEW YORK TIMES—“One of the thrilling chapters of America’s 
part in the war certainly will be the contribution of the airlines 
under the American flag to a conflict which has become global. It 
is a story of willing and patriotic sacrifice and of immediate, intel- 
ligent and extremely ingenious cooperation with the armed services. 
Much of its detail must still be veiled; but we know that the domes- 
tic airlines are continuing to give speedy service on the great net- 
work of airways within continental United States, even though they 
have surrendered a very large proportion of their air fleets to gov- 
ernment use in the transport command. . 
a great debt to the all-out and extremely efficient functioning of an 
air transport system, built in security, found not wanting in the 
test of war, and sure to play a vastly extended role in the peace to 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE—“The rescue of Capt. Rickenbacker and of 
all but one of the officers and men who had accompanied him on 
his inspection flight over the southern Pacific is an occasion for 
. It is to be hoped that now that he has 
been restored to us he will be given the responsibilities that he is 
He should be given supervision of our 
whole aviation program; he should be made the top administrator, 
with control over procurement, training, and operations of the fly- 
ing forces of both the Army and the Navy.” 

SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS—“Whether or not airpower can 
win the struggle, the war-stimulated development of air transport 
is bound to revolutionize the post-war world. It will have made all 
the nations neighbors to one another and ended isolationism. Then 
no medicine, special operating equipment or life-saving device which 
may be needed in an emergency will be more than 24 hours away 
from a given point. ‘Flying boxcars’ will have revolutionized indus- 


. The war effort owes 
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Of interest to aviation people is a 
lst of pamphlets, issued by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
These pamphlets, singly or in groups, 
can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent at that address, by sending 
check or money order in advance. 
Coupons with various unit values are 
also available for those who wish to 
make frequent purchases, 

Aviation and related subjects, with 
bibliographical information and price, 
are listed here, as compiled from 
Superintendent’s catalogue No. 40, 
issued Nov. 1, 1942. General subject 
heading is included for convenience. 


AIR ALMANAC. American Air Al- 
manac, Jan.-Apr. 1943. (1942). 240 pp. 
Plate. (Nautical Almanac Office). $1.00. 
N 11.6/3:943/1. The. object of this 
volume is to provide in convenient 
form the astronomical data required 
for aerial navigation, 


ARMY. Army Regulations 95-10. Army 
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b . . 
Publications 

Alr Forces: Units and Personnel, July 
27, 1942. One p. (War Dept.) 5c. 
W 1.6/1:95-10. 


Army Regulations 95-60. Army Air 


Forces: Aeronautical Ratings, Flying 
Officers, Command of Flying Units. 
Aug. 20, 1942. Two pp. (War Dept.) 


5c. W 1.6/1:95-60. Supersedes AR 95- 
60, June 30, 1942. 
Army Regulations 95-90. Army Air 


Forces: Passengers in Aircraft. July 
24, 1942. Five pp. (War Dept.) 5c. 
W 1.6/1:95-90. Supersedes AR 95-90, 
May 19, 1941. 

Army Regulations 95-150. Army Air 
Forces: Weather Service. July 24, 1942. 


Two pp. (War Dept.) 5c. W 1.6/1:95- 


150. Supersedes AR 95-150, Apr. 14, 
1939. 

Basic Field Manual 30-27. Regula- 
tions for Technical Observers and 


Service Specialists accompanying U. S. 
Army Forces in the Field. Sept. 3, 
1942. Six pp. (War Dept.) 10c. W 
1.33 :30-27. 












“I'll bet that new stewardess is dropping handkerchiefs 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS. Civil Ajir 
Regulations: part 26, Air—Traffic Con- 
trol-Tower Operator Certificates. 1942. 
Four pp. (Civil Aeronautics Board), 5c, 
C 31.209:26. Amended to July 1, 1942. 

Civil Air Regulations: part 53, Me- 
chanic Schoo] Rating, as amended to 


Aug. 1, 1942. 1942. Three pp. (Civil 
Aeronautics Board.) 5c. C 31.209:53 

POSTERS. Arms and the Women 
Help with Defense; (Poster). 1942. 


40 x 29 inches. (Women’s Bureau.) 10c, 
L 13.9:Ar 5. 

More and More Women Work on Air- 
craft; (Poster). 1942. 40 x 29 inches. 
(Women’s Bureau). 10c. L 13.9:Ai T. 

Aviation and related subjects are 
listed from catalogue No. 41, Nov. 15, 
just released, in the same manner 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. Transport 
Aircraft Production, letter from the 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, transmitting in further response 
to Senate Resolution No. 228, a report 
2n transport aircraft production since 
1938 and plans for future development 
of the air-transport industry. 1942. 


35 pp. (77th Cong., second session, S. 
Doc. 206, part two.) 10c. 77-2:S. doc. 
206/pt. 2. 


Revamped: “Air Force," a slick 


paper magazine, is now the official 
service journal of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces. It replaces the Air Forces News 
Letter. Above is the first issue of the 
new publication. 
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@bituary 
G. B. Turrell 


George B. Turrell, 55, coor 
for the Grumman Aircraft 
neering Corp., Bethpage, L, 
died Dec. 5 of a heart attack 
riding on a bus in New ¥ 
was liaison officer bet 
Navy and contractors. 













Brig. Gen. A. J. Lyo 


Brig. Gen. Alfred J. Lyon 
member of the air staff of li 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Dec. 1 in Walter Reed Ge 
Hospital, Washington, D. C 
pneumonia following a cold 
he contracted while on an obs 
tion flight over enemy territoy 
Europe. 

In the U. S. Army for 22; 
as a flying officer, Brig. Gen lj 
had been assigned to Englani 
an observer in April, 1941, in 
nection with lend-lease opera 
After United States’ entrance 
the war, he was active in hand 
air materiel for Amerian fores 
the British Isles. 









Lt. Col. F. M. Ziegle 


Lt. Col. Francis M. Ziegler, 
died Dec. 9 from injuries rect 
Dec. 2, when his plane crashed 
a routine training flight near‘ 
Wellston Air Depot, Macon, 
where he was stationed as & 
tive officer. 

Before being assigned 
Wellston depot, Col. Ziegler 
attached to the air materiel @ 
mand at Wright Field, Dam 
Ohio. During his air training 
was graduated from the Air 6% 
Primary School at Randolph 
Texas, in 1928, and from the 
Corps Technical School at (a 
Field, Ill., in 1931. 
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Hisrory-makinc air offen- 
sives begin on the ground—in 
drafting rooms and on assembly 
lines like those at Fleetwings’ 
“‘attack”’ plants. 

Here, pioneering engineers and 
Victory-minded employees are 
busy designing and building the 
myriad parts that go into the 


*planes of America’s air-mada. 


Working with stainless steel, 
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with aluminum, with bonded 
plywoods, they are turning out 
various types of complete’ planes. 
They are also serving others by 
supplying wings, fins, rudders, 
ailerons, stabilizers, fuselage sec- 
tions, hydraulic equipment, and 
other parts. 

Realizing, too, that America’s 
air-offensive must never cease, 


but merely be turned into peace- 
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time channels, Fleetwings al- 
ready is planning for the change- 
over. Present plans promise that 
noteworthy aircraft develop- 
ments by Fleetwings will con- 


tinue for a long time to come. 
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pioneers with parts 
and hydraulic 
equipment 
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The BT-12, all-welded basic trainer built for 
the U. S. Army Air Forces. 


STURDY, MANEUVERABLE, air-worthy! That best describes the 
Fleetwings trainer, the first all-welded military *plane con- 
structed principally of stainless steel. The BT-12 will be 


“air-ancestor’”’ to many bigger and faster *planes yet unborn. 





MANY MEN IN AIRCRAFT know of Fleetwings’ ability to “‘do 
the impossible”’ with stainless steel. Not so many know that 
a Fleetwings is also experienced in other alloys, in aluminum, 
and even in plywood! This experience has been both as a 
prime and as a sub-contractor in producing large-scale 


quantities. 





WOMEN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS. Women were recently added to 
Fleetwings’ engineering staff—the first in their department. 
And just as women on Fleetwings’ assembly lines have proved 
there is no “‘weaker sex,”’ these women engineers are proving 
that they can contribute vitally to the increasing output of 


the Fleetwings engineering department. 


INFORMATION ABOUT production shortcuts 
and unusual aircraft developments at Fleet- 
wings is told in a monthly magazine known 
as “The Fleetwings’ Arrow.” If you’d like to 


geta copy of this magazine regularly, merely 





write us on your company letterhead and 
tell us so. Send your request to “The 
Arrow,” Fleetwings, Inc., Bristol, Pa. Of course, there’s no 


charge. 
“KEEP ’EM FLYING!” 
Incorporated 
BRISTOL + PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRANSP OR T—— 


In The Services 





Edward Eastman Iremonger has been promoted from first lieutenant to 
captain in the First Air Service Area Command. He was formerly em- 
ployed as a traffic representative in United’s New York office. 


Operations 





Pan American has assigned the following to Brownsville as student 
pilots: Kenneth R. Floro, Samuel B. King, Jack Harvey, Jack M. Black- 
more, Charlie C. Driver, Ned Wilson, Bruce B. Wilson, Milton E. Marquardt, 
Robert J. Morley, Forrest A. Kesseler, William J. Smith, Ralph L. Kuethe 
and Richard P. Eckert. 


Among Pan American promotions are: Allen D. Reedy, William L. 
Thornquist and Samuel H. Miller, from reserve captains to captains; 
Captain R. E. Wanless to senior pilot, and Captain James A. Maxwell 
to acting assistant chief pilot. 


Pan American transfers include: from Brownsville to Pacific division, 
Captains Lee Williams, Robert C. Howard, Nathan F. Searles, Lars J. 
Halvorsen, Clifton V. George and Cornelius K. Dunbar; from western to 
Pacific division, Capt. Lloyd E. Hunt; from AVIANCA to western division 
as airport manager at Turbo, William H. Begg; from Turbo to Caripito 
as airport manager, George E. Brown; from Caripito to Maracaibo as 
airport manager, Reynaldo Munoz; from Maracaibo to La Guaira as air- 
port manager, Edward Guerra; to Brownsville from Atlantic division, 
Captains Samuel H. Miller, Allen D. Reedy and William L. Thornquist. 


Ona Ready, Braniff's chief hostess, has begun training at the company’s 
Dallas base for a position as Link Trainer instructor. 


C. B. Ragland has been named aircraft radio maintenance supervisor 
of Pan American’s western division at Brownsville. R. H. Cromwell is 
PAA’s section technician for the Central American sector, based at 
Guatemala. 


PAA’s western division has announced the following promotions from 
reserve captains to captains: Robert R. Delareulle, Gordon C. George, 
William C. Carlton and Jack H. Curry. Promoted from student to junior 
pilots were Jack M. Blackmore, Forrest A. Kesseler, George D. Harris, 
William L. Bay, John C. Yeager, Fred B. Young and Jack Harvey. 


Other TWA shifts include: Earl A. Kelsey, Indianapolis station manager, 
named Chicago station manager; L. C. Cole, Kansas City passenger agent, 
moved to Chicago as chief passenger agent, succeeding Ray Lund, who 
goes to Dayton in the same capacity; Larry R. Geschwind, Toledo sta- 
tion manager, takes the same post at Indianapolis; James B. Fennell, 
Pittsburgh operations agent, replaces Geschwind. 


Edward W. McVitty, Pan American’s Atlantic division engineer, has 
been named assistant manager of the division, and will carry out his 
new assignments while continuing to serve as division engineer. John C. 
Schroeter, Atlantic division traffic manager, has also been designated as 
assistant division manager to serve with PAA’s new Africa-Orient divis- 
ion, working under Humphrey W. Toomey, former eastern division en- 
gineer. Phil S. Delany, assistant Atlantic division traffic manager, has 
been promoted to traffic manager. 


Miscellaneous 





Norris Dean Jackson, former assistant state labor conciliator in Minne- 
sota, has been appointed director of Labor relations for Northwest Air- 
lines. 


Six appointments of supervisory capacity in TWA'’s accounting de- 
partment are: Fenton A. Peters becomes revenue accountant; T. S. 
Jones, disbursements accountant; Erle M. Constable, cost and property 
accountant; R. V. Anderson, shop accountant and E. M. Bowers, machine 
accountant. C. F. Schwaneke has been assigned special work in connec- 
tion with a survey of treasury depariment procedures. 
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562-Mile Denver-Kansas City Route 


Awarded to Continental Air Lines 


CAB Decision 
Reverses Report 


of Examiner 
By Ertc BRAMLEY 


ENVER to Kansas City, 
one of the most sought- 
after routes in the U. S., was 
awarded to Continental Air 
Lines on Dec. 10 by the Civil 


Aeronautics Board. 

Stops on the 562-mile route, 
which will not be opened until 
national defense requirements per- 
mit, will be Topeka and Salina, 
neither of which now has air serv- 
ice. 

According to the Board, the new 
line, to be known as Air Mail Route 
60, will add 562 miles to the 1,401 
miles now flown by the company 
between Denver and El Paso and 
from Pueblo to Tulsa. 

Applications of Braniff, TWA and 
United for the same route were de- 
nied. 

In granting the line to Contin- 
ental, the Board reversed the rec- 
ommendations of CAB Examiner 
Francis W. Brown, who had stated 
that the service should not be es- 
tablished. 

Continental’s application for Den- 
ver-Kansas City has been on file 
since the day the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority commenced business in 
1938. 

Denver and Kansas City are cities 
of such great importance in the 
area west of Chicago that direct 
service between them is logical, the 
Board’s opinion said. 

In selecting Continental, the 
Board said: “The principal ques- 
tions to be decided here are 
whether the public interest requires 
that a carrier be selected which 
can render one-company service to 
points beyond the termini Denver 
and Kansas City, and the effect 





PAA Honored: CAB Chair- 


man L. Welch Pogue, left, presents the 
Arthur Williams Memorial Medal to 
Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. The medal, given by the 
American Museum of Safety, was 
awarded to PAA “for pioneer service 
insuring utmost safety in overseas flight." 
Presentation was made in Washington 
on Dec. 8. 
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that the selection of a particular 
carrier will have upon the other 
carriers. It is undoubtedly 
true that the average pas- 
senger prefers a one-company serv- 
ice. . . . In ordinary circumstances 
a one- company competing service 
will divert more business from 
other carriers than will a _ two- 
company service. Thus, it is to 
be anticipated, for example, that a 
greater proportion of the Denver- 
New York business now carried by 
United would be diverted if TWA 
were awarded the route than Con- 
tinental. . : 

“In the case before us one-company 
service would be provided between 
Kansas City and points on United's 
routes west of Denver if the route were 
awarded to United, between Denver and 
points east of Kansas City on route No. 
2 if TWA were the successful applicant, 
and to Burlington and Chicago if Braniff 
were selected. No one-company service 
to points beyond the terminals would 
be effected, of course, by awarding the 
route to Continental, except for such 
minor traffic which might flow over 
route No. 29. 


Not Conclusive 


The record shows that the principal 
need for one-carrier service beyond the 
terminals of the proposed route is be- 
tween Denver and Chicago, and between 
Denver and St. Louis. However, one- 
company service is now being provided 
between Denver and Chicago by United, 
and the record indicates that United 
has been unable to develop the volume 
of traffic which might be anticipated 
due to the competition of the excellent 
rail service provided between these 
points. Selection of Braniff or TWA 
would accentuate this difficulty. While 
one-company service between Denver 
and St. Louis would be superior to two- 
company service between those points, 
this factor is not of such importance as 
to be conclusive. 

Consideration must next be given to 
the problem of the effect that the selec- 
tion of one carrier will have upon other 
carriers. This problem involves broad 
questions of public interest, not limited 
to the effect of diversion of existing 
revenues from the carriers, but involv- 
ing the fundamental question of the 
development of an air transportation 
system adapted to the needs of com- 
merce, the national defense and the 
postal service. 


Efficiency Important 


The choice of an appropriate car- 
rier to operate a route depends on the 
economy and efficiency with which the 
proposed operation can be undertaken 
by an applicant as conditioned by the 
requirements of the development of an 
economically sound air transportation 
system. It is not enough that opera- 
tion by one of two carriers may be 
somewhat less expensive than operation 
by the other or that one carrier may 
be more able to fit the operation into a 
larger system with greater convenience 
to the through passenger. These quali- 
fications are important, but they are 
not final, for if they were the sole con- 
sideration, all cases would be decided 
for large carriers as against small car- 
riers. This is true because large car- 
riers more easily than small can eke 
out extra mileage with the use of spare 
equipment, thus on an additional cost 
basis showing smaller costs for any new 
operation, or because large carriers are 


small to have main- 
tenance stations already set up at points 
on a proposed operation. In addition, 
large carriers will have longer routes 
into which to fit the segment in ques- 
tion and, as a result, some greater con- 
venience to show in any given case. 

To rely solely on such factors would 
be in all instances to decide cases on 
the basis of making the big bigger, throt- 
tling forever the growth of the smaller 
carriers. To prevent such a result, the 
Civil Aeronautics Act further requires 
the consideration in this case of the de- 
velopment. of sound economic conditions 
in the industry, and the preservation 
of “competition to the extent necessary 
to assure the sound development of an 
air transportation system properly 
adapted to the needs of the commerce 
of the United States.” 


Will Aid CAL 


The award of the route to Continen- 
tal would strengthen that carrier by 
providing it with an additional traffic 
center of importance. It is now faced 
with the difficulty of developing traffic 
in a sparsely settled region covering 
considerable distances and supported by 
only one large traffic center. An increase 
in its route and scheduled mileage would 
enable it to spread its overhead costs 
over an additional number of miles and 
passenger revenues, and would aid it in 
attaining self-sufficiency. Moreover, the 
extension of Continental service to Kan- 
sas City represents one of the best 
chances Continental will have to extend 
its service to a large traffic area. 

In addition to the selection of Con- 
tinental for the purpose of strengthening 
that carrier, other reasons impel us to 
that choice. In the first place, as we 
have noted, the choice of Continental 
will reduce to a minimum the diversion 
of existing business from other carriers. 
Both TWA and Braniff should be aided 
by the connecting business at Kansas 
City furnished to them by Continental. 
While United's benefits from connecting 
business at Denver would probably not 
be large, it should lose little eastbound 
traffic from Denver since the new route 


more likely than 





Good Advice: Air Express 


Division of Railway Express Agency is 
sending this poster to thousands of ship- 
pers, urging them to “ship when ready" 
and thus avoid possible end-of-day over- 
loads on planes. 
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Truck Company 
2 Air Cargo R 


Denver-Chicago T icking 
filed application w CAB 
cargo routes from Chicago 
Angeles via Omaha Deny 
Lake City and Las V 
from Chicago to Seattle 
Lake City, Boise, Pendle 
Portland. 

The company incorpo 
Nebraska, and headed by 
Cohen, president, Proposes 
large plastic freight cont 
LCL shipments with a type 
go aircraft yet to be decid 
contact and instrument f 
contemplated, with overnigh# 
ice between terminals me 

The trucking concern ¢ 
aircraft at present and ag 
edges that it is unable to 
any at this time. Its headg 
are given as 2501 Blake St 
ver, Colo. 





would involve a two-carrier 
points east of Kansas City. In 
although Continental will be @ 
with its own route No. 43 in g 
a direct Denver-Kansas City 
will be more than compensated 
additional revenues. It should 
sible by judicious arranging of 
to minimize the amount of 
from route No. 43, whereas, if 
carrier operated the direct 
competition and diversion might 
centuated by the schedules oper 

As we have previously poin 
the record in this case shows 
primary need is for service bet 
sas City and Denver. It is therefm 
sirable that a local carrier such 
tinental be chosen for the p 
serving these two cities, since f 
rier will have a greater interest 
veloping the local business b 
route termini. Continental will g 
edly do so in view of the fact 
Denver-Kansas City route will 
sent its best route from the 
of traffic carried. The service 
rendered without the need of giv 
mary consideration to transes 
requirements. For example, J 
now unable to arrange its a 
service at Omaha for the best 
interests of Denver and Kansas € 
cause of the scheduling problems 
face it from San Francisco to New 
Similar problems would beset 
Braniff. For the reasons which 
forth above it is our conclus 
Continental should be the carrier 
io perform the service.” 


Lankford Appointed 
Safety Bureau b 


Appointment of Jesse W. 
as director of its safety b 
been announced by the Civil 
nautics Board. Lankford 
Jerome Lederer who resig 
become executive assistant 
director of the Airlines War ® 
ing Institute. 

In 1927 Lankford was wil 
aeronautical branch of the Da 
ment of Commerce, and was 
chief of the safety section m4 
Later he was apvointed 
chief of the investigation @ 
and in 1941 was appointed 
the accident analysis section 
CAB. He has been serving & 
ing director of the safety ® 
since Lederer resigned. 
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LOCKHEED LIGHTNING 


A LEADER IN HIGH SOCIETY! The able, has great speed, and an un- 

famous Lockheed P-38, popularly des- matched rate of climb. That's why B. F. 
ignated as the Lightning. This fighter Goodrich, manufacturers of Silvertown 

climbs spectacularly to ward off hostile Airplane Tires and 

aircraft before they reach their goal. It Expander Tube 

has already seen service on many fronts. Brakes, nominate the 

Every day more and more of these ships trim P-38 Lightning, 

are rolling off Lockheed production designed and built 

lines for service with the United Nations. by Lockheed, as “The 

The Lightning is extremely maneuver- Plane of the Month.” FIRST IN RUBBER 















Ameripol reaction when subjected to heat is just 

, P as important as its resistance to cold. It is supe- 

Performance tests which put Ameripol parts through the gruel- rior to natural rubber in resistance to heat. 
ling strain of hour-after-hour operation are gauged and recorded Compounds designed to provide maximum heat 
in the B. F. Goodrich laboratories. They give the same flexing as resistance placed in an oven for 3 days, st 212° 
in actual use. Ameripol parts under tests of 75,000 to 150,000 F., showed decrease in elongation of only 20 to 


cycles show no appreciable wear or distortion. ‘ 25%, an increase in tensile strength of 15 to 20%. 


RIPOL the B.F. Goodrich synthetic rubber, has properties 
AMEKE™= of great importance to aircraft performance! 


Tensile strength is de- 
termined on this preci- 
sion tensile gauge. The 
tests show that a 1” strip 
of medium hard Ameri- 
pol stock, stretched to 
2” and held for 10 min- Ameripol compound 
wees, showed only 3.1% placed in a refrigerated 
retained elongation. vault and subjected to sub- 
zero temperature of 
— 50° F. for as long as one 
week MAINTAINS its 
NORMAL flexibility. It 
can be bent toa 180 degree 
angle around a %” rod 
while still a-—50° F. with- 
out checking, cracking or 
Ameripol compression ; ; breaking. Actual opera- 
tests under the exact- tion tests at—50° F. by 
ing gauges of an Olson aviation authorities reveal 
Compression Machine the same results. 
graphically show 
Ameripol’s ability to 
withstand severe shock 
and strain. 

















SOME OF THE USES OF 
AMERKIPOL ON AIRCRAF7/ 


FUEL HOSE 


B. F. Goodrich Fuel Hose is 
made with a synthetic tube and 
cover, and two braided inserts. 
The synthetic rubber is gasoline 
resistant, and prevents peeling 
and swelling. (Ordinary hose 
should never be used for gaso- 
line, since gasoline attacks the 
interior, Causing it to crumble 
and clog the fuel system with 
small particles of rubber.) 


SPONGE PRODUCTS 


Sponge Tubing finds its greatest 
use and is most generally reconi- 
mended as an insulating mate- 
rial where rigid insulations are 
hard to apply, are impractical 
and unsatisfactory. Sponge 
Cord is used chiefly for Gaskets, 
Shock Absorbers, Windlace, 
and various types of Seals. If 
Sponge Slabs, Tubing or Cord 
will not satisfactorily serve your 
purposes, Sponge in special 
molded shapes can be supplied 
to meet exact specifications. 








HUNDREDS OF EXTRUDED 
SHAPES AVAILABLE 


These cross-section drawings 
illustrate the complex shapes 
and designs B. F. Goodrich can 
produce by the extruding proc- 
ess. We can produce any shape 
practical by the extruding proc- 
ess up to almost any desired 
length. For further detail and 
illustrations of other designs, 
write for “Rubber Guide Book 
for American War Industries.” 
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of national advertisements published by 
nautical Division of the B. F. Goodrich 
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’s Air Mail Caneelation Suits 


Rejected by U.S. Court of Claims 


wds $364,423 
Compensation 


Mail Carried 


HE claims of United Air 
Lines for $2,477,874.47 

resulting from the 
lation of air mail con- 
4s in 1934 were rejected by 
U. S. Court of Claims on 


7. 

decision in effect upheld the 
of former Postmaster Gen- 
James A. Farley in canceling 
domestic air mail contracts at 


time. 

Me Court ruled that the com- 
United Air Lines Transport 
Pacific Air Transport and 
Air Transport, should re- 
payment only for mail ac- 

y carried before cancelation. 

totals $364,423.43, covering the 
h of January and the first 19 
of February, 1934. Payment 
this period had been withheld 
the government. 

his report on the case, issued 

y 14, 1941, Court of Claims Com- 

joner Richard Akers had stated 

contracts and certificates of the 
companies had not been ob- 
od through fraud, collusion or 
piracy. In denying govern- 

counterclaims, the Court 
ed with this finding. 


Claims Agreement 


However, in discussing the cele- 
od 1930 meetings between 
master General Walter Brown 
the airlines (at which time the 
mment claimed that the air 
il map was divided up), the de- 
n said that there had been “a 
d agreement to take voluntary 
| to prevent competitive bid- 


hough the Court was unani- 
in stating that it was proper 
ley to cancel the contracts, 
judges disagreed as to where 
blame should be placed. 
with the Court’s de- 
written by Judge J. Warren 
en, appointed to the court two 
fs ago by President Roosevelt— 
th mentioned the “naked agree- 
” Judge Jones, in a separate 
on, said that the airlines had 
other choice but to do as Brown 


‘Dominant Type’ 
‘Postmaster General Brown was 
ge in going to the lengths 

Jones said. “He was the 

hant type. He was struggling 
the leash. In his enthusiasm 
determination he went beyond 
Rlimits of his authority . . . 
rally they (the airlines) 
along. What else could they 


mage Littleton went further and 
that “the suggestion that 
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plaintiffs entered into a combina- 
tion or agreement and observed it 
in order to protect their rates is 
not, in my opinion, supported by 
the record... 

“The meeting was open to the 
public. The publicity representa- 
tive for the Post Office Department 
was present and issued a press re- 
lease at the time. During the 
period of the conference, the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General 
reported to Congress that the con- 
ference was being held and minutes 
were kept of what occurred. 

“Intelligent men of the type here 
involved would hardly follow such 
a course in connection with an un- 
lawful combination or conspiracy.” 


Exceeded Authority 


Brown, he said, “was a man of 
strong determination and much in- 
terested in aviation and the air mail 
service. In his zeal to do what 
he may well have thought was for 
the best interests of the service 
he exceeded the authority given 
him by Congress .. .” 

The decision written by Judge 
Madden said that the agreement 
of the conferees in the 1930 meet- 
ings “to accept extensions as re- 
quested by Brown and hand them 
over to his nominees could, so far 
as the participants in the confer- 
ence were concerned, have had no 
other purpose than to give selected 


operators the emoluments of air 
mail contracts without giving com- 
petitors, who might be willing to 
do the work for less, the oppor- 
tunity to bid. 

“The conferees’ agreement was 
in this respect in violation of RS. 
3950 and made their air mail con- 
tracts liable to annulment. It was 
an agreement to participate in a 
process of evasion and pretense to 
circumvent the well-known pur- 
pose and policy of a recently en- 
acted statute, for the purpose of 
preventing the making of bids for 
carrying the mail.” 

The Watres Act, the decision ex- 
plained, provided for extensions 
and the postal laws for subletting. 
“Assume that, by a sharp combina- 
tion of the two devices a public 
official could lawfully circumvent 
the spirit and intent of each of the 
statutory permissions, for the pur- 
pose of defeating the legal require- 
ment of competitive bidding. That 
still would not license the leading 
figures in the industry, bent on 
monopolizing the business and 
maintaining prices, to agree in ad- 
vance to play their parts, not re- 
quired by law, to accomplish the 
desired monopolistic end. They 
are not clothed with the statutory 
discretion which we have assumed 
for the public official, of prevent- 
ing competitive bidding by sharp 
maneuvering. Their agreement is 





Josh Lee Nominated for 
CAB; Ryan Reappointed 


Lee, 
election to the Senate in the No- 
vember elections, will fill the mem- 
bership vacated by the resignation 


Joshua Bryan Lee, former Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, was nominated 
for membership on the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board by President Roose- 
velt on Dec. 
15. Confirma- 
tion by the 
Senate is 
necessary. 

At the same 
time, the 
President  re- 
appointed Os- 
wald Ryan for 
a second term 
on the Board, 
and the ap- 
pointment was 
confirmed by the Senate on Dec. 16. 
Ryan’s new term will run for six 
years from Jan. 1, 1943. 

Sen. Barkley, Senate majority 
leader, told the Senate on Dec. 16 
that it will be legally impossible 
to confirm Lee’s nomination until 
the next Congress is in session, 
after Jan. 1. The Constitution bans 
appointment of a Senator or Repre- 
sentative to a federal position dur- 
ing the time for which he was 
elected. Sen. ‘Barkley indicated 
that the nomination was prema- 
turely submitted by the White 
House through an inadvertance. 


Lee 


who was defeated for re- 


of Dr. George Baker, now with 
the War Dept. Lee’s term will ex- 
pire Dec. 31, 1943. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY re- 
ported on Nov. 30 that Lee was 
definitely interested in the CAB 
position, and later reported that 
he had the full support of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Jesse Jones. 


Lee has an A.B. degree from the 
University of Oklahoma, where he 
graduated in 1917. He was an in- 
fantry private in World War I, 
later receiving his MA. at 
Columbia University in 1924 and 
an LL.B. degree from Cumberland 
University at Lebanon, Tenn. in 
1925. He taught in public schools 
as an athletic coach and instructor 
in public speaking, later joining the 
faculty of the University of Okla- 
homa, where he headed the public 
speaking department from 1919 to 
1934. 


Lee was elected to Congress in 
1935. He is the author of Soldier 
Rhymes, 1919, and Public Speaking 
Manual, 1924, 


TRANSPORT—— 


CAB Investigates 


Airline Accident 


CAB investigation was under 
way as this issue went to press to 
determine the probable cause of 
the Western Air Lines accident near 
Fairfield, Utah, on Dec. 15, killing 
17 persons. 

Two passengers, Lieut. A. F. 
Gardner of the Marines, and A. J. 
Mallett, survived the accident. 
Mallett was seriously injured, and 
his condition was critical as this 
issue went, to press. 

Among those killed were Guy 
Talbot, WAL’s regional traffic man- 
ager at Great Falls; Edward J. 
Loeffler, pilot of the plane; J. Clifton 
Lee, co-pilot; Douglas Soule, co- 
pilot trainee; Miss Cleo Booth, 
stewardess, and Dick James, listed 
as a WAL employe. 

Caster Wolf, a Civil Air Patrol 
pilot, first sighted the wrecked 
plane. 

Lieut. Gardner was quoted as 
saying that he was alive because 
he had fastened his safety belt, and 
had instructed Mallett to do like- 
wise, after he felt the pilot pull the 
plane’s nose up steeply. He said 
he then felt a sudden jar, after 
which the plane crashed. 


a naked agreement to take volun- 
tary steps to prevent competitive 
bidding. Plaintiffs made such an 
agreement, and thereby became 
vulnerable under R.S. 3950.” 

In further support of the contract 
cancelations, the decision said: 
“We think that the conference 
agreement evolved, as the necessity 
for such an evolution developed, 
into an understanding that even 
if the Postmaster General should 
be required to advertise for bids, 
still there would be no competitive 
bidding by those who had par- 
ticipated in the conference.” 

A third reason for cancelation 
mentioned by the decision was the 
acceptance by Boeing Air Trans- 
port of an Omaha-Watertown ex- 
tension “to assist Brown in pre- 
venting competitive bidding for 
it,” although the company did not 
want the line. 

United, which has fought the 
cancelations sine 1934, finally ob- 
taining a hearing in April, 1938— 
with the decision issued over four 
years later—may still appeal the 
case to the Supreme Court. The 
company had not announced its 
plans as this issue went to press. 
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69,989 miles shown in Colum 9 is caused by 21 minor adjustments 


initial filing is not reflected in subsequent mileage figures, 


for service recommended may 16, the scheduled intermediate stops used were those included in the 


of 122 miles between this and the 


The difference 


In computing the mileage figures 
This correction from 70,111 to 69,969 is a partial exception to the practice mentioned in 1/. Minor adjustments since June 2, are not 


of minor schedule adjustments made after this 


The effect on mileage 
the additions made subsequent to that date equals 70,111. 


service pattern. 
tion of some approved schedules on June 2), 


See 1/ and 2/, 


» 1942 plus 


made in former schedules at the time of the addi 


reflected. 


oarriers' first schedule filing under the reduced 


y The mileage figures show, have been computed on the basis of stops served on actual schedules flown, 
Daily scheduled plane miles recommended may 18 


y 122 miles less than cross addition of Totals. 
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Plane Utilizaigictio 
Up 40%, Bo 
Study § 


Domestic airline plane » 
has increased 40% in legs 4 
months 

The 155 Douglas DC-~% 4 
mercial service in late 4 
were flying 26.6% more Miley 
than in early May, before »i 
reductions. The 10 : 
Lodestars were flying 47.446 
or an average of 40.16% 
equipment. 

Although the airlines ony 
had 49% fewer aircraft than 
did in early May, schedulg 
mileage decreased only 23% 

These startling figures we 
vealed in an extensive siyp 
leased recently by . 


Inc.. 

1942. wh 
prancis 
pong } 


7 public 
BOA. 

gnier No 
Jtles a 
nally § 
sforded 
order NC 
pes, Inc., 
media 


Aeronautics Board’s reseanh #™: wa 
analysis division. The study =o 
with changes in the air seryig 's 


tern since initial wartime tion 
mendations of May 18, 1942 J pespon 

To obtain the most efficien gts % 
equipment, the Board on the A¢ 
propsed suspension of certain a ” 
and segments of other rouse 
elimination of a number of 
Complete cooperation from g 
carriers resulted in successhj 
adjustment of the nation’s air 
ice pattern, CAB asserted, 

Average daily plane miles jn 
May were 1,138; on Oct. 3 ' 
were 1,595. 

A total of 324 planes we 
domestic airline operation last 
flying 368,867 scheduled mile 
day in contrast to 165 planes § f 
264,709 scheduled miles on Ox 

An example of what the 
airlines have done is seen in j 
case of American Airlines. h ¢ 
May, the company’s 74 DC-% 
flying an average of 1,205 mile 
day per plane. On Oct. Bi 
DC-3s were each operating | 
miles daily, an increase of 31 

Among the smaller airlines, 
tinental’s six Lodestars wer 
eraging 906 miles daily} 
schedule reductions. In Octobe 
had only three Lodestars, eat 
erating an average of 1,613 
daily, an increase of 78.04%. 

Complete statistics for all do 
tic airlines are shown on the 
on this page. 

According to the CAB study 
number of points in the U.§ 
which passenger service is 
completely suspended totals 3 
divided as follows: suspended 
to national emergency, 45; a 
airport conditions, 28; not oper 
since passage of the Civil 
nautics Act in 1938, 25; nt4 
erated since issuance of ne 
amended certificate, 8, and ina 
ration of service delayed due ® 
present emergency, 1. The mum 
of points in the U. S. at which? 
senger service is suspended #@ 
route but not on another totals 
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No, 2052, Nov. 25, 1942: In the matter of petition of Pan American Air- 
Inc. for reconsideration. and rehearing of action of the Board on Aug. 
2, which fixed rates for transporting mail on Pan Am’s routes between 
prancisco, Cal., and Auckland, New Zealand, and between San Francisco 


plane Hong Kong, directed that petition be approved, 
in } e Na. 2053, Nov. 25, 1942: Revoked student pilot certificate No. S-289894, 
€8s by John W. Nelson, for an alleged violation of the Civil Air Regulations. 

» No, 2054, Nov. 27, 1942: Suspended for 60 days student pilot certificate 
| DC-% 3.253808, held by Leonard L. Fruth, for alleged violations of the Civil Air 
n ns. 
seul , Ne. 2055, Nov. 27, 1942: Suspended for 60 days student pilot certificate 


gor72, held by W. J. Ross for what it claims were violations of the Civil Air 
ons. 

No, 2056, Nov. 27, 1942: Directed that in the case of the application of 
» Overseas Airways Corp. for amendment of permit so as to authorize air 
rtation between Trinidad and Baltimore, Md., testimony be withheld 
publication, and that transcript containing testimony be released to counsel 


40.16% 


“4 No. 2057, Nov. 30, 1942: Modified directions regarding payment of civil 
Hes and subsequent suspension of pilot certificates for non-payment, as 
dnally set forth in Order No. 2033, issued Nov. 13, 1942, so that opportunity 
gforded to pay fines in installments. 
order No. 2058, Dec. 2, 1942: Designated route which Caribbean-Atlantic Air- 
Inc., operated between the terminal point San Juan, Puerto Rico, the 
mediate point Ponce, Puerto Rico, and the terminal point Mayaguz, Puerto 
90, and between the termina] point San Juan, Puerto Rico, the intermediate 
nt Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I., and the terminal point Christiansted, 
crois, V. I., as No. 59. 
Order No. 2059, Dec. 2, 1942: Dismissed petition of Carl F. Evers for recon- 


‘ tion of order revoking his commercial] pilot certificate, “after consideration 
18, 1942 Respondent’s petition and other evidence that Respondent is a naturalized 
efficient tien of enemy alien descent, that he has not met the requirements specified 
rd on the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics of an identification card, and that a 
F certain fification of the Board's order of revocation would be inappropriate at this 
er rouse — Se es 















TRANSP OR T—— 


Traffic 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., discloses air 
mail carried in October amounted to 
270,995 lbs., 28.222 more than in Sep- 
tember, and 36,205 more than in Oc- 
tober, 1941. Air mail pound miles 
totaled 240,105,888 in October, 1942, 
compared with 211,522,209 in September 
and 169,971.242 in October, 1941. Ex- 
press carried in Oct. 1942 totaled 107,- 
780 lbs., 38,118 more than in the same 
month last year. 

American Airlines, Inc., report shows 
revenue miles flown for nine months 
ended September 30, 1942 as 21,665,771, 
contrasted with 23,766,559 in the same 
period of 1941. Revenue passenger miles 
were 309,745,343 in the same period of 
1942, against 302,145,244 in 1941. 

American Airlines, Inc., announces it 
flew 645,966,130 pound miles of air ex- 
press in October, compared with 239,- 
014,777 in the corresponding month last 
year, an increase of 170.26%. In the 
first 10 months of 1942, total pound 
miles of express operated was 4,749,- 
577,129, contrasted with 2,130,105,465 in 
the similar period of 1941, a gain of 
122.97%. 


Canadian civil airlines had operating 
revenues of $1,129,864 in August, 1942 
an increase over the $1,082,437 in July, 
and considerably more than the $822,- 
536 figure in August, 1941, according to 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 
Currently civil lines carried 20,502 
revenue passengers, compared with 
20,162 in July and 20,100 in August last 
year. Revenue freight in the 1942 
month was 1,145,217 lbs., a gain over 
the 1,119,721 Ibs. in July, but below 
the August 1941 volume. Mail amounted 
to 416,408 Ibs. currently, against 378,293 
lbs, in July and 282,615 lbs. in August 
1941. Average number of passengers 
per aircraft increased from 5.1 in July 
to 6.1 in August. 


United Air Lines reports that “in 
spite of a decrease of 31% in revenue 
airplane miles flown,” revenue passen- 
ger miles in November totaled 22,- 
287,900, a gain of 10% over November, 
1941. Express pound miles amounted 
to 685,338,000 currently, a gain of 132%, 
and mail pound miles were 1,427,962,000, 
an increase of 109% 





Order No. 2060, Dec. 4, 1942: Granted permission to Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, Inc., to intervene in the case of the alteration and modification of certifi- 


cate of Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 


Order No. 2065, Dec. 8, 1942: Denied petition of the Postmaster Genera] which 
requested modification of the Board's order establishing mail rates for American 
Airlines, Inc., with member Harllee Branch dissenting. 

Order No, 2066, Dec. 8, 1942: Reaffirmed opinion of Oct. 19, 1942, which estab- 


lished mail rates for Eastern Air Lines 
dissenting. 


APPROVED SCHEDULES 
UNITED STATES AIR TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
OCTOBER 23, 1942 
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Inc., with member Harllee Branch again 
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Du Pont Sees Short-Haul Use 


For Gliders on Future Airlines 


HORT-HAUL transporta- 

tion with the pick-up sys- 
tem may represent the most 
important commercial use of 
the glider in the future, Rich- 
ard C. du Pont, president of 
All American Aviation, Inc., 
and a veteran glider and soar- 
ing pilot, told the American 
Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers Dec. 2. 


All American is the only 
scheduled air mail and express 
pick-up operation in the world. 


At the same time, he warned that 
“we are entering a new field in 
aviation which remains to be fully 
explored,” and “we should not dis- 
card new ideas just because they 
seem fanciful in the light of experi- 
ence or because without proper 
analysis they may on the surface ap- 
pear to have no practical adaptation. 

“Many things 
in aviation 
which are com- 
monplace today 
were once re- 
garded as the 
dreams of 
visionar- 
ies. Never 
again must we 
permit an 
over- conserva- 
tive influence 
to retard de- 
velopments_ in 
aviation as they have done.” 

This was du Pont’s answer to 
glider critics. 

Pointing out that the larger air- 
craft become the less flexibility they 
offer for scheduled flying, demand- 
ing larger airports, better surfaced 
runways, etc., du Pont pointed out 
that the evolution of the domestic 
air transport system has been con- 
stantly toward bigger and faster 
planes, which can make fewer and 
As impressive as the 
domestic airline map appears, it 
actually covers only 355 cities, even 
including the 115 communities 
served by All American Aviation’s 
pick-up system. 

“Of the 240 designated stops on 
the trunk lines, many were sus- 
pended even before the war either 
because their geographical proximity 
to other points on the same route 
made it impracticable to serve them 
or because their airports were in- 
adequate,” du Pont told the conven- 
tion. 

“In 1934 our airlines covered 178 
cities. From the standpoint of serv- 
ice, expansion of the system to only 
62 additional cities in eight years, 
which still leaves % of our popu- 
lation without the advantages of 
direct air transportation, is a feeble. 
record of growth.” 

In the more than three years 
that All American has been in 
service mail and express traffic 
has reached the point of taxing 
capacity of the fleet of single- 
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du Pont 


engined Stinson SR-10C planes 
which were converted for pick-up 
operation. 

“From the air mail revenues that 
the service is generating, the Post 
Office Department is recovering its 
cost and perhaps making a modest 
profit,” du Pont reported. 

There are now in the CAB’s files 
applications for additional pick-up 
routes which would extend the 
service by various companies to 
1,400 more communities, and un- 
questionably a large part of the 
great expansion in air transporta- 
tion that is anticipated after the 
war will be accomplished through 
the widespread establishment of 
air pick-up routes, the speaker said. 


Higher Speeds 


“There is no doubt that the pick- 
up planes in the future will op- 
erate at much higher speeds as 
faster and more suitable pick-up 
planes are designed. The same 
forecast may be made about the 
load limitations. The equipment 
now in commercial operation is 
designed to pick up a dead weight 
load of 50 lbs. However, in tests 
it has successfully picked up 125 lbs. 
and in daily operation it has picked 
up loads of from 60 to 100 Ibs. 
without trouble, and equipment 
now in military use can pick up 
much heavier loads.” 

Asserting his belief that the 
short-haul field offers the best op- 
portunity for commercial glider 
operations, du Pont said “It would 
now seem that by employing the 
air pick-up by which gliders can 
be picked up and delivered in the 
same fashion that air mail and 
air express are handled today, we 
could provide with flexibility a 
much needed cubic capacity for 
greater payload The airline 


industry realizes that to build up 
freight traffic the ton-mile costs of 
air transportation must be dras- 
tically slashed, and that at present 
the airplane which will enable the 
industry to compete with surface 
carriers for this traffic on a cost 
basis is not in sight. 

“I am not prepared to enter into 
the highly controversial questions 
involved as to whether the over-all 
efficiency would be greater in air 
freight operations if the cargo were 
distributed among gliders or con- 
fined to a single unit. I do, how- 
ever, wish to point out clearly what 
in my opinion are the three most 
important advantages that can be 
obtained through the use of gliders 
when combined with the Air Pick- 
up. 
“When contemplating an _ air 
freight operation, when it seems 
desirable to overload an airplane, 
the first questions will be: 

(1.) Are the runways where serv- 
ice is to be provided long enough to 
permit safe take-offs and landings? 

(2.) Is the cubic capacity of the 
plane sufficient, and is it located 
in the proper place to provide 
proper balance? 

(3.) Is the airplane strong enough 
to safely carry the overload? 


Need Flexibility 


“If the utmost flexibility is not 
provided, aviation cannot provide 
a complete public service. It is in 
meeting this public demand for 
flexibility that it would appear that 
the glider when combined with the 
extreme flexibility of the air pick- 
up can render its greatest service 
and can demonstrate the kind of 
efficiency and flexibility that has 
heretofore never been dreamed of 
in any kind of transportation. 
Namely, it could provide express 





Pacific Rescue: 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker and companions were rescued in the. 

Pacific by the Navy. Shown here, on a Pacific island, eating one of 

their first meals after rescue are, left to right, Lieut. James C. 

Whittaker, Capt. William T. Cherry, Jr., pilot of the doomed plane, 
and Rickenbacker. 





After drifting for three weeks in rubber boats, 
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here are those who believe that 
operations will never be prac- 
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i by the adaptation of the air 
k-up system to launch gliders. 
Germans have used rockets 
this purpose. Rough air op- 
ions have been pactically cor- 
ted by the use of special tow 
and special shock-absorbing 
uipment. Problems involved in 
nd flying are being worked on 
d have already been practically 
ninated through special blind 
ht instruments. It is a safe 
ort diction that if a progressively 
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solution of these problems, 
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“While it appears that the glider 
have its most important com- 


quire g @percial application in the further 
; each lopment of short-haul air 
juld be @eesportation, recalling again that 
picked term ‘short-haul’ is purely 


places tive, it must be appreciated 
we are entering a new field 
aviation which remains to be 
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WA Reports 
$1,531,665 Net 


for the nine months ended Sept. 
1942, Transcontinental and 
stern Air, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
net profit after taxes as 
N81,665, equivalent to $1.61 a 
compared with net loss of 
“4, or Sc per share, in the same 
tiod last year. 
This improvement was made pos- 
company explained, because of 
Sed seating capacity in each 
due to discontinuance of 
er equipment, capacity loads 
ig most of the reporting period, 
ler use of equipment and elimi- 
p ton of scrip discounts. 
ng safe} was also pointed out that, since 
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Kraght, Bailey, 
Bowdoin Win ATA 


Annual Awards 


Peter E. Kraght of American 
Airlines has been named by the 
Air Transport Association as the 
airline employe who during 1942 
conducted the best research having 
a practical ap- 
plication to 
airline dis- 
patching and 
meteorology. 

C. E. Bailey 
of Eastern Air 
Lines, §sta- 
tioned at At- 
lanta, won 
second prize, 
and J. 
Bowdoin, also 
of EAL at At- 
lanta, won third. Prizes were $250 
$150 and $100, respectively. 

Kraght’s study was. entitled 
“Summer Sea Breeze Stratus Over 
Long Island and the New York 
Metropolitan Area.” Bailey wrote 
on “Low Ceilings and Fog at Corpus 
Christi Airport,” while Bowdoin’s 
title was “Low Ceilings and Fog at 
Houston, Tex.” 


Kraght 





Bowdoin 


Bailey 


Explaining the significance of the 
studies, an ATA official pointed out 
that they can be used by any dis- 
patcher to determine what the con- 
ditions will be at Long Island, 
Houston and Corpus Christi at a 
given time based on temperature, 
pressure, dew point and wind 
readings over a period of time. 

According to Fowler Barker, ATA 
secretary-treasurer, the studies 
were selected from 10 entries sub- 
mitted by all classes of personnel, 
and chosen, first, by ATA’s meteor- 
ological committee, and then passed 
upon by the operations committee. 
Awards were first given in 1940. 

Papers for the 1943 award are 
due Jan. 1, 1943. 


AA, CAL Honored 


American Airlines and Continen- 
tal Air Lines on Dec. 10 received 
awards for excellence of mainte- 
nance. The awards are made an- 
nually by Aviation Magazine. 





book gain resulting from requisi- 
tioning of aircraft by the Govern- 
ment has been credited to surplus, 
this credit and earnings have caused 
a 36% increase in the firm’s net 
worth in the current period, raising 
book value per share to $11.02. Also 
current assets increased 66% and 
working capital gained 94%. 
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CAB finally released a new route decision, awarding Continental Air 


Lines the Denver-Kansas City line . . 


. This was one of the most coveted 


routes in the country, one which Continental has been after since 1938 


. It should be a money-maker . 


ok for some more new route 


decisions very shortly, unless they get tangled up with some pending rate 


cases . 
City decision . 


. Off the record, that’s what happened to the Denver-Kansas 
. It was almost ready to be released a long time ago 


. . Then along came the American and Eastern rate cases, and Denver- 


KC got pushed back .. . 


Air travelers who have visited Washington National 


Airport 


recently may have noticed that the management is busy increasing 


airline counter space 


Could it be coincidence that this 


happened at about the time United and TWA were recommended 


for routes into Washington? . 
pating? . 


. Or is the management antici- 
We understand they deny it . 


An examiners’ 


report is a long way from a final decision, but maybe someone 


thinks this is a sure thing . . 


. Our spies tell us that in addition 


to counter space, provision is also being made for more baggage 


chutes . 


Sam Solomon’s Northeast Airlines was lifted into the big time by TIME 
recently, an extraordinary national editorial break for one of the smaller 
companies, and a tribute to the way Solomon anticipated and prepared for 


a major role in the war . 


of NEA should feel mighty proud 


Reports of amazing load factors continue to come in . 
sylvania-Central Airlines’ trip 9 had a 100% 
Norfolk every day during the month of November 


The. Washington Evening Star worked some 
of TIME’s material into a bigger story . . 


- Solomon and every employe 


. Penn- 
load factor out of 
Slightly 


different from the good old days .. . 
= 


In answer to our recent request for suggestions on how the airlines 
should explain to their passengers the presence of empty seats (made 
necessary by heavy express-mail loads) on some trips, Willis G. Lipscomb, 
general traffic manager of American, writes: “This is a good point and 


one which has harassed all of the carriers for a long time. 


A couple of 


years ago, we undertook to combat this problem by a folder describing 
circumstances responsible for empty seats, adding this to our literature 


packet. 


We have had many favorable comments from passengers on this 


booklet, and it appears to have done a pretty good job for us. Obviously 
the chief difficulty is to get passengers to read it, as many do not look into 


the literature packet at all. 


The idea of placing a card in each empty 


seat which could be easily read and necessarily seen by most of the 
passengers in the plane might be an improvement upon our booklet if 
there weren’t a number of complications involved” .. . 


CAB let the Post Office Dept. have its day in court and then 
definitely and finally (we hope) said it would not reconsider its 


decision in the Eastern Air Lines rate case . . 
fused to reopen America’s case . 


. The Board also re- 
Thus, two of the nation’s 


largest airlines finally, after these many, many long months, know 


definitely what their mail rate is . . 


. And the Post Office has at 


least put on enough of a show so that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee won’t think it’s asleep (which really was one of the reasons 


for all the fuss) 


E. B. 





TCA Flights 


In announcements of current ser- 
vices, Trans-Canada Air Lines re- 
ports it now has two non-stop round 
trip flights which are operated be- 
tween New York and Toronto each 
day except Saturday and Sunday. 
Also, it operates three flights daily 
between Montreal, Moncton and 
Halifax and two flights daily be- 
tween Moncton, N. B., and New- 
foundland. Two transcontinental 
flights are operated in both direc- 
tions and two flights go from Mont- 
real to Windsor, Ont., via Ottawa, 
Toronto and London. In addition, 
two flights are operated between 
Lethbridge and Edmonton via Cal- 
gary. 


CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR 
LINES, INC., Memphis, Tenn., has re- 
ported in the press declaration of 25c 
dividend on common, payable Jan, 2 
to holders of record Dec. 10, and divi- 
dend of 174$c on preferred, payable Jan. 
1 to stock of record Dec, 1. It was also 
announced that preferred has been 
called for redemption at $12.50 per 
share on Jan. 1, 1943. This class is also 
convertible on the basis of two shares 
of common for each of preferred. Com- 
pany has explained in letter to stock- 
holders that if they converted pre- 
ferred into common in the period Dec. 
2 to Dec, 10, inclusive, they Were en- 
titled to receive both the preferred 
and common dividends as previously 
declared. Conversion privilege expires 


Dec, 31, 1942. 


























In the light of this, we wonder 
if the manufacturers are not guilty 
of some sur- 


face thinking 
regarding 
their goal in 


the air cargo 
future. The 
fundamental 
resem blance 
between the 
race horse and 
the work horse 
is hardly a 
basis for sim- 
ply padding 
the harness of the race horse and 
expecting work horse output and 
efficiency. 

In our air cargo discussions, the 
terms, fish, flesh, flowers and 1 c. l. 
freight come into play. What the 
commodity possibilities and im- 
portances of these things will be 
tomorrow depend upon applied 
analyses and able selling of the 
transportation itself. Flow of goods, 
surface and air rates, public de- 
mand, packaging—the knowledge of 
these elements must summarized 
and more research carried out daily 
before the specific vehicle designa- 
tion and technique concept for 
cargo can be much more than pre- 
sumption. 

Many of us feel that the accented 
military cargoes of today, reels of 
cable, sheet steel and_ aircraft 
engines, are in no way representa- 
tive of tomorrow’s loads. It has 
been the thought that high dollar- 
value per pound of commodity was 
a controlling factor in air cargo 
business. This high value might be 
real, physical or an immediately 
imposed value in the light of an 
emergency where speed is money. 


New Markets 


Yet, we see an ever-growing 
trend toward a line of thought con- 
trary to this. It is entirely pos- 
sible that, proven safe, dependable 
and fast, air cargo can tap tre- 
mendous new, heavy markets. The 
sales angle to be impressed in these 
cases would,be that we could re- 
lieve them of the necessity of con- 
centrating large capital inventories 
in expensive distribution ware- 
houses all over the country. This 
slant on the future possibilities 
may well have terrific effect upon 
the final form of our services. 

The door-to-door delivery prob- 
lem and its cost have a tremendous 
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— EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Cargo Plane Design Not Immediate Nee 


Writer Urges Manufacturers to Concentrate on 
Improving Airlines’ Ground Efficiency 
By E. J. Foirey 


A IRCRAFT manufacturer—airline operator discussions on the 
future of air cargo are surrounded by understandable tech- 
nical and commercial complexities and compromises. 
the fact that it is not always considered in such conversations, 
one point is unconsciously highlighted. 
what we carry or in what airborne vehicles we carry it, the 
future of air transportation can profit most through efficient fly- 
ing, maximum aircraft utilization. 


« 


In spite of 


It is, that regardless of 


significance to the future develop- 
ment of this phase of the air trans- 
port industry. 

If we think of our air cargo as 
a global business, we visualize 
operation into the metropolis no 
more often than the jungle, per- 
haps; into postage stamp airports as 
frequently as massive air terminals. 
Ultimate service may encompass 
route operating increments of from 
50 to 5000 miles. Adding these two 
possibilities together, we see two 
extreme examples: 75 pounds of 
films being flown New York to San 
Francisco, thousands of miles; 2000 
pounds of rubber being flown from 
inland South America to the coast, 
dozens of miles. 

In our opinion, those who speak 
of the air cargo airplane, if they 
are being literal, are discussing a 
poor, partial, doubtfully attainable 
solution. An analytic consideration 
of the scope, routes, facilities, 
cargoes, rates, etc., of the business 
forces us to the realization that 
no one answer holds for a dozen 
different questions. A comprehen- 
sive planned “technique” using 


several kinds and sizes of equip- 
ment represents the total answer 
to the air cargo problem. 

As we see it, the handling and 
lashing or tie-down of cargo in the 
aircraft is this same type of many- 
sided problem. Except 


in rare 
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Tire Care: Braniff employees, Nick Morale, left, and Inspector 
ploy p 


cases where cargo standardization 
may occur, flexibility of aircraft in- 
terior and various possible pro- 
cedures for fastening cargo seem 
necessary and desirable. 

Among the elements receiving at- 


tention in this air cargo or air 
freight analysis are: (1) what we 
shall carry; (2) where we shall 


carry it in the airplane; (3) how 
we shall fasten it in the carrier; 
(4) how can we reduce carrying 
costs; (5) the handling of the cargo 
prior to, during and after flight; 
(6) the packaging of the cargo, and 
so on. An obvious omission from 
the above list is the design of the 
aircraft in which we are to carry 
the cargo. 

The position of the designer spe- 
cializing in air cargo work is ex- 
tremely difficult, we should think. 
His purpose is self-evident gen- 
erally, but complicated specifically. 
The all-purpose design he knows 
to be an impractical if not impos- 
sible solution. Without a more de- 
tailed knowledge of the specific 
function of the craft than most of 
us have today, his problems be- 
come too few equations with too 
many unknowns. 


Need Direction 


Given the basic requirements for 
such elements as speed, load, power, 
fuel octane, etc., any aircraft manu- 
facturer and his supporting sup- 
pliers could produce a certain cargo 
plane. Undirected, all companies 
might produce the same basic type; 
or possibly, the end products might 
represent a whole family of cargo 


planes, (even glider tugs and 
gliders) to sustain the whole cargo 
picture. 

It is unlikely that any cargo 


plane, the product of American 
engineering ingenuity would fail in 
its primary purpose, i. e., carrying 
cargo. However, current design 
knowledge and technique would be 
the logical foundation for the pri- 
mary and secondary concepts em- 
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H. 


M. Mefford are shown demonstrating the proper care of aircraft tires 


as practiced by the airline. 


Morale is cleaning the tire thoroughly: 


with soap and water while Mefford checks for proper inflation. Note 

the canvas cover which is immediately placed over the tire to prevent 

the accumulated oil incident to an engine check from dripping on 
the tire. 
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bodied in the ship. The ng 
would be representative of Das 
perience plus design and mp» 
turing developments eng» 
en route. Whether this is J 
should expect in a result is 9 
tionable. 


Utilization Importey 


If you recall, at the Outset 
declared that air transport » 
or falls on the maximum yt, 


of an efficient transportatigg 
hicle. “To move the most with 
least,” might be a brief exp, 


of the aim of the operator. 
out any black magic, a fleet ¢ 
aircraft becomes a fleet of bi 
can fly them 15 hours a day jy 
of 10. 

It is on this score that we 
that the aircraft manufacturers 
be guilty of surface thinking. 
logical, we think, that the 
efficient cargo plane is attaip 
only with great difficulty, if 
starting point is a comparatively 
efficient passenger plane. Or ad 
said, padding the harness dow 
assure work horse performance 
a matter of fact, had it } 
feasible, we could have done wih, 
out the race horse in the first 
and been better off. 

We feel that the air trang 
operators’ position would be | 
proved both from a short and| 
term point of view if the 
turers would take first things § 
Repeatedly these columns } 
carried expressions of dissatish 
tion with “dirty” secondary dei 
and airline comment has suppa 
our position. This inattention 
detail and apathy toward the wa 
of service experience in the airl 
have left our science of ain 
design in an _ unbalance s& 
Flight performance may be @ 
sidered excellent. The airlines 
more flying hours per day tog 
preciate this excellence; more § 
ing hours to be realized with 
jeopardizing in any way & 
splendid safety standards. 


Functional Design 


Therefore, we suggest that 
aircraft manufacturers who wis 
bid successfully for future ai 
business concentrate upon 
tional design first. Bring gm 
performance up to flight perfom 
ance. Then, when we level of, 
specific design details of om 
carriers can progress on a s@ 
basis. 

Our past recommendations 
such manufacturer-activities as 
vice-stations to assist the oper 
in his daily problems, and at & 
same time permit the maker 
absorb the spirit and experience ® 
the transport industry, still 
While stress analysis, aerodynam® 
weight control and material 9 
make transport flight possible 2 
safe, we need more concem fer 
maintenance and handling to malt 
efficient flight practical. 

We realize that the dedicatioa® 


(Turn to page 52) 
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new driving mechanism, the 
ckage, has been announced 
sneral Electric Co. for use in 
subassemblies. Designs are 














1 and » for such applications as 

S  eneop gear and wingflap operation 

is is gM he operation of control and 
result is pMietive devices. 

he package combines in one 

it as many items as a mo- 

MPortay Fre ‘clutch and limit switch 


the Outyy A well as indicators, gears and 













‘ansport r else is required for the 
num utij job. They are designed for 
Sportation dur service and range from 
most wig@ia hp to 3 hp. 

rief exy netary gear system per- 
eraten new pla ry g y Pp 


the use of a magnetic brake in 







» & fleet ¢ power package for some appli- 
et of ISi#. The brake is the quick- 
 @ day ingles friction type to prevent over- 






| and jamming of the driven 
mbly. With power off, the brake 
s the equipment and prevents 
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Cutter-Grinder: Features claim- 


ed for this new Hilco Universal Cutter- 
Grinder, a product of the Berco Mfg. 
Co., 429 W. Superior St., Chicago are: 
extreme flexibility; low-cost setups; wide 
cutter range applicability; compactness 
and absence of vibration, and low price. 
The Hilco is a bench type machine, 21” 
long, 17” deep and 17” high, weighing 
135 pounds. It is said to be able to 
grind to perfect sharpness any concave, 
convex, helical, straight, tapered angle 
or special cutter up to 6” diameter and 
any saw up to 18” diameter, regardless 
of the required cutting angle. 





ball bearings; 14 ounce weight; 
housing diameter 2 3/16”; overall 
length less shaft 3 7/32”; a shaft 
extension 1” and shaft diameter 
0.1875”. 


Inverter Ballast 


The General Electric Co. an- 
nounces a new d-c to a-c inverter 
ballast for fluorescent lighting of 
aircraft instruments and indicators. 
This ballast provides output voltage 
suitable for operation of two 4-watt 
Mazda F lamps, designated as T-6 
by 2%, FA-5 (pinless) blue F-6 
lamp for instrument panel lightning. 
They also provide, by means of a 
second winding, a 3 volt, 15 amp 
output supply for operation of such 
lamps as the 0.19 amp, 3 volt T-1% 
lamps for indicator lights. The new 
ballast is suitable for operation at 
rated currents at sea level to 35,000 
feet altitudes; the total weight is 
two pounds, eight ounces. Special 
compound treatment of the wind- 
ings allows operation over ambient 
temperature range of —15 to +140 
F without coil damage. 


Pneumatic Drill 


A new lightweight pneumatic 
drill is being manufactured by In- 
gersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York. Designated as Size OOA Drill, 
it weighs less than 2 pounds and 
is powered by a “Multi-Vane” air 
motor. A built-in speed regulator 
may be set for desired performance 
and split-second throttle action per- 
mits quick accurate hole-starting, 
it is claimed. Built-in automatic 
oiler provides necessary lubrication. 


EQUIPMENT NEW sS—— 





Emergency Power: Walter 
Kidde & Co., Inc., West St., Bloomfield, 
N. J. announce the harnessing of carbon 
dioxide gas as a source of emergency 
power in their new device, Power Actu- 


ator Cylinder. The unit consists of a 
steel bottle of gas connected to the 
pistons of such systems as bomb-bay 
door opening, landing gear retraction 
and wheel brakes. Upon failure or 
damage in the regular system, the com- 
pressed gas released into the system, 
operates the pistons. Each cylinder or 
bottle holds a latent force of 30,000 
foot-pounds per pound of compressed 
carbon dioxide. 


Basket Coating 


A new coating for wire-made 
transporting and degreasing baskets 
is now being manufactured by Re- 
sistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J., and 
is already being used in the air- 
craft division of Packard Motor Car 
Co. Known as Resistoflex Solution, 
the new coating is a mod.fied poly- 
vinyl alcohol resin in solution form 
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1e. Or afional Electric Mfg. Co., Menomi- 

ness does #. Michigan, is currently manu- 

formance Miyring a fractional horsepower 

iad it designed for aircraft aerial 

€ done wilixera. Wrinkle finish, it is 1/120hp 

he first pj 12 volts with a speed of 6000 
m. Other specifications include: 
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ouai6er’ AEROSPHERE +1942 - 


THIRD ANNUAL EDITION ... EVERY PHASE OF THE ENTIRE WORLD’S AERONAUTICS 
. . .. « PICTURES AND DESCRIBES ALL THE PLANES FIGHTING THIS GLOBAL WAR 


5) BUYER’S GUIDE. The War Effort’s vital 
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ance than ever! Dedicated to the U. S. War 

y be « Effort, this vital, daily-useful work shows 

7 ' and tells you about the Air Power that is 

| ~ > geared to Victory. 5 important sections: 

ed wil 1) MODERN AIRCRAFT. The world’s planes, 

way 362 pages, 655 photos and drawings, de- 
scriptions...military, civil, commercial. 

P 2) AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT.* A vital, new 

Ign section on guns, armor plate, cannon and 

t that 4 shells...for protection of our fighters and 

ho wish destruction of the enemy. 
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4) STATISTICS. More complete than 
ever! What you want to know 
when you want to know it... 
private, industrial, government. 


Only $12-5° 
plus shipping 
1,156 pages 
8Y4A"x1ll\y”" 
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roster of manufacturers. Whole world’s 
aviation firms. 3,559 U. S. firms alone 
with 4,718 products listed. Useful to 
buyer and seller. 


In his foreword, Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold 
says, “Air Power is the keynote to Victory. 
AEROSPHERE shows you that Air Power! 
New, significant features like these: ‘Air Pow- 
er in Action,” by Cy Caldwell; ‘‘The Meaning 
of Soviet Aviation,” by Lucien Zacharoff; the 
work of training and supply for the U. S. OF- 
FENSIVE is set forth by the top officers of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 


AEROSPHERE * 1942 is universally accepted as 
the STANDARD INTERNATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICAL AUTHORITY. Every person owes 
it to himself and his country to know all about 
our most vital WAR WEAPON and medium of 
transportation. Everythi im aeronautics is 
here! YOU NEED AEROSPHERE « 1942! 


Mail this com ™ 
a - 
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Industry Could Double Output Yearly, 
But Now Runs At 60%, 


6¢ FZ EYOND a doubt we now 

have air supremacy over 
Hitler, but today’s total out- 
put of America’s aviation in- 
dustry is hardly 60% of its 
present potential capacity, if 
we had the materials and the 
men,” Tom M. Girdler, veteran 
steel executive and now chair- 
man of Consolidated and Vul- 
tee Aircraft, believes. 


“To double production (as re- 
quested by Donald Nelson) you 
would not have to double the work- 
ing force,” and there would be lit- 
tle expansion needed in the air- 
frame production facilities.” 

Crux of the problem is in mate- 
rial supply, with a moderate in- 
crease in manpower, the chairman 
of Republic Steel Corp. contends. 
He describes himself as “a steel 
man on part-time loan to the avia- 
tion industry.” 

Once a plane has been reasonably 
standardized the industry can, if 
necessary, practically double pro- 
duction each year due to improve- 
ments in method introduced as work 
progresses and to accumulation of 
experience, Girdler says, referring 
to those who have contended that 
aviation could never be a mass- 
production industry. 

“Such progression expands mighty 
fast,” Girdler says. “For the first 
year two times one is just two. 
But in the second year two times 
two becomes four, and in the third 
year the product is eight. We dou- 
bled Liberator production in just 
six months after Pearl Harbor with 
only 10% increase in workers, or 
a decrease in man-hours of some 
50% per bomber. You can cut down 
man-hours per bomber but you 
can’t cut down materials you need 
for each bomber. I am convinced 
that the new Controlled Materials 
Plan promises to uncork a lot of 
bottlenecks of production.” 


In manpower, the major difficulty 
has been loss of workers to enlist, 
rather than induction, Girdler says, 
in one recent month 85% of West 
Coast personnel resigning to enter 
the services enlisted and the re- 
maining 15% representing draftees. 
Since enlistments have been stopped 
by Executive Order this condition 
has improved. 

“In building planes . . . the avia- 
tion industry has accomplished mir- 
acles of production. We are build- 
ing more planes this year than in 
all the 20 years before the war. 
Today 30 prime contractors operat- 
ing 70 separate plants are making 
70 types of planes for war uses. 
When you realize that dollar vol- 
ume of the industry is running at 
an annual rate 10 times that of the 
automobile business in 1940 you get 
some idea of the dimensions of this 
activity. 


40 


“I have never seen such a mag- 
nificent spirit of cooperation as is 
being carried on through the Air- 
craft War Production Council on 
the West Coast. The industry has 
thrown all of its resources into one 
vast pool. Probably 10 years of 
normal advance have been crowded 
into one.” 

Emphasizing that U. S. planes are 
being improved constantly as battle 
reports flow into Washington from 
the combat areas, Girdler reveals 
that in the case of the Consolidated 
B-24 some 200 changes in design 
were made in the last year. 

In studying lessons of the war 
with respect to the future, the in- 
dustrialist says that “the inevitable 
conclusion is that land and sea 
forces can win only when accom- 
panied by air supremacy. Men still 
have to fight on land and sea but 
margin of power lies in the air. 
Planes in existence today may be 
useless tomorrow. It means keep- 
ing alive the nation’s facilities to 
produce and develop better planes. 
So necessary are airplanes to pres- 
ent-day military tactics that the 
surest way to render any aggressor 
nation impotent would be to de- 
prive it of warplanes.” 

Our great strength as a nation 
lies not only in our vast natural 
resources but also in our ability 
to organize large-scale conversion 
of these resources into finished 
goods. No other nation has our 
knack of making things so fast. 

“An example is the Japanese Zero 
which was brought for study from 
Alaska by the Navy. It is a hand- 
made job, and good in a dog fight, 
though inferior to our types in 
speed, protection and firepower. I 
know now that they cannot produce 
enough of them by their outmoded 
hand methods to keep pace with 
our output of fighting planes. 


“There is no longer any doubt of 
the fact that aviation will come into 
its own as a new and revolutionary 
element in transportation. I do not 
mean to say for a moment that the 
older forms of transportation are to 
be swept aside. There will be ships 
still, and railroads and motor cars. 
But the air will assume a new and 
growing importance. Today’s planes 
give you only the barest hint of 
what you are going to see in the 
near future.” 


Guiberson Elects 


Guiberson Corp. and the Guiber- 
son Diesel Engine Co., Dallas, Tex., 
have announced that its directors 
have elected a management com- 
mittee to direct expanding opera- 
tions of the two companies. Com- 
mittee members are: Harry S. Zane, 
Jr., vice-president; Alex P. Smith, 
vice-president and controller, and 
R. D. Wallis, secretary and treas- 
urer. S. A. Guiberson, Jr., founder, 
and N. G. Guiberson, vice-presi- 
dent, are ex-officio members. 


Girdler Says 


Beech Aircraft 
Nets $2.417.819 


Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
Kan., had net income of $2,417,819, 
for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
equal to $6.04 a share, according 
to press report. This income com- 
pares with $471,715, or $1.17 a 
share, in 1941. Current net sales 
amounted to $59,592,953, contrasted 
with $8,062,204 in the 1941 period. 

Provision of $891,930 was made 
currently for Federal income taxes, 
and $5,537,466 was reserved for ex- 
cess profits taxes, after deducting 
$47,053 for post-war excess profits 
tax refund, and provision of $7,- 
200,000 for refund on Government 
contracts. 

Company explained that as of 
Nov. 25, it rejected a War Depart- 
ment proposal for downward ad- 
justment of net income. This 
would have reduced income, before 
tax provisions, by about $2,715,373. 


Victory Aircraft Ltd. 
Names Officials 

Board of directors and president 
of Victory Aircraft Limited, Gov- 
ernment owned company recently 
established to operate the Malton 
aircraft plant formerly owned by 
National Steel Car Corporation 
Limited, have been announced by 
C. D. Howe, Canadian Munitions 
Minister. 

J. P. Bickell, Toronto, president, 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines Limited 
and directed of the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, is 
president of the new firm. 

Directors are: S. H. Logan, presi- 
dent, Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
Donald MacAskill, director and 
former general manager, the In- 
ternational Nickel Company of 


Canada Limited; E. C. Fox, chair- 
Limited 
barrister, 


man, Canadian Cottons 
and W. Kasper Fraser, 
all of Toronto. 


‘ air, or 12.35 miles per minut 






1 AWPC Members 
Finance $2,100 
Super Wind T 


Work on what is 





“probaly 
most advanced wind tunne 
built,” was started repens. 


Pasadena, Cal., according tp the 
craft War Production Coun 
It will be constructed and q, 
by the California Institute ¢5 
nology, but located off Campy 

Estimated to cost about $2) 
when finished, the tunnel j 
financed by Consolidated Ab 
Corp., Douglas Aircraft ( 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. anjy 
American Aviation, Inc, {, 
the eight members of AWpr 

After completion, the tu 
designed for use in testi 
scale models of planned ain 
so as to determine wind res 
lift, performance character: 
control forces, flying qualitis 
other essential factors jp ; 
dynamics. 

Announcement discloses 
“aircraft manufacturers expe 
build planes in the next fey, 
that will have diving speek 
ceeding nine tenths the spe 
sound.” Since sound travels 4 
1,087 feet per second through 














about 714 mph, airplanes ¢ 
future may be designed to dip 
a speed in excess of 700 mph 

AWPC explained that the j 
tunnel will be equipped t 
at maximum speeds of abou 
mph, and pointed out that oj 
few existing tunnels are ca 
of testing speeds greater tha 
mph. 

An identical tunnel is being 
in Buffalo, N. Y., by the C 
Wright Corp. Design of both 
nels has been under the super 
of Dr. Clark B. Millikan of Ca 
and Dr. Norton B. Moore of ( 
tiss-Wright, with the collabon 
of engineers from the four 


























craft companies previously x 
tioned. 
In commenting on the » 






which these tunnels are exe 
to lend to future aircraft de 
AWPC estimated that “in aerm 
tical developments of the next 
years the existence of such f 
ities will be of fundamental 
portance to the Uhited States 
her allies.” 
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Fuel Tanks: United States Rubber Co. uses 
huge gas oven for final curing of fuel tanks for U. S. warp 
Workman at left is about to place a tank in the oven. 
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Open for business 


Somewhere today between Tokyo and Tulagi 
...or Naples and Narvik...bomb doors of 
hefty Vega Venturas are opening for the 
business of hitting the firm of Adolf-Benito- 
Hirohito where it hurts. .. plenty. 


Just where...and just how...communiques 
will tell—in stories of advance Jap air bases 
demolished, of vital Nazi shipping sunk. 


For these are jobs Venturas were designed to 
do...the kind of Axis-smashing jobs their 
veteran brothers, the Lockheed Hudsons, 
have long been doing. And these Venturas... 
bigger, doubly-armed...are more than keeping 
up the family tradition. They're improving it! 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Vega Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California. 


A subsidiary of Leckheed 


0G Ce 


Aircraft Corporation 
Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 



























































Over a poet of years, TWA has received support not only from its 
stockholders, but also from the Government, under the terms of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act—as have other airlines. This Government as- 


sistance was provided, in part, to prepare the airlines to serve the * * 


needs of the National Defense. This is the first in a series of reports 
telling how TWA is fulfilling its obligations to the nation in wartime. 


WHAT ABOUT AIRLIN@§A 


Certain questions 
have arisen in the 
public mind 
about commer- 
cial airline 
operations today. 
We can readily 
understand why. 





We in TWA, for instance, with about half our 
planes now in military service, are carrying as 
much traffic over our domestic routes as a 
year ago. 


At the same time, large numbers of our ex- 
perienced personnel have been released for 
military service or special war work. 


It is only natural that you should ask how 
we are maintaining safety and service standards 
under these conditions. 


There seems to be a tendency, in some lines 
of business, to accept lower standards of service 
and operation as a thing to be expected under 
the pressure of war conditions. We, however, 
are making every effort to maintain the quality 
of our service, despite these conditions. The 
frills common to luxury air transportation in 
peacetime have been eliminated. But every- 
thing essential to reliable, courteous and eff- 
cient airline service has been retained. 


The following questions and answers indicate 
certain of the things we are doing to maintain 
our usual high standards of safety and service. 


ace 


PRESIDENT 


eo 


QUESTION: 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION: 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION: 


ANSWER: 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


SAFETY 


In view of the more intensive uy» 
its planes, how does TWA keep th 
in first-class condition? 


We have greatly increased the amount of py 
tenance work per plane. In September, ; 
for instance, maintenance hours per y 
totaled 3,167 as compared to 2,53¢ in| 
tember, 1941. a 
When the number of our planes was rei 
and our mileage cut accordingly, an over.sy 
of experienced mechanics resulted. Thus, » 
many of our trained men have entered mij 
service, we have been able to retain a hig 
skilled maintenance corps. These men, by 
voting more hours to each plane, have re 
upheld our maintenance standards. 


How does TWA manage to have suj 
cient experienced pilots, with 
many men called to military serv 


When the size of our fleet was reduced, we 
able to release many pilots to the military 
still retain a full complement of seasoned 
tains and first officers. Captains remainig 
our domestic service average 5,738 hours’ fh 
experience. First officers average 1,604 ha 
experience. In July of this year we double 
frequency of check tests for our pilots. 
We now have more pilots in training thang 
before, due in part to preparation of ma 
Government Air Cargo flying. Sixty per cet 
our student pilots have had experienc 


pilot instructors. 
a 


How are TWA planes kept mech 
cally up-to-date at this time? 


A large number of safety projects are “in¥ 
in our engineering department. For exam 
TWA recently developed a new system of «a 
pit lighting—“black”’ light in combination 
fluorescent-treated dials. This system elimina 
glare, improves visibility of instruments 4 
makes possible normal outside vision a 
same time. Also new is the installatw 
blinker lights on the tail and above and be 
the fuselage of our ships, making them hig 
visible for greater distances at night. I 
other projects are aimed at still further m 
mizing ice interference in winter flying. 
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NSAFETY AND SERVICE? 


SERVICE MAINTENANCE PER PLANE 


Sive upMpESTION: How does TWA efficiently serve the 

keep war transportation needs over its 
domestic routes with nearly half its 
planes in military service? 


























































ount of m 
ember, ii ANSWER: First, by getting more work out of each of our 
S per py remaining planes. On the basis of traffic carried, 
2535 in each plane now does 89% more work than a 
year ago. We accomplish this by flying more 
| Was reday hours per day; by making more heauent stops 
n OVEr-suy to permit smaller fuel loads and greater useful 
. Thus, loads; and by careful scheduling to achieve 
ered mil maximum use of equipment. Another factor is 
fain a hy our new Central Traffic Dispatcher’s Office— 1941 1942 
men, by unique in air transportation. On the job 24 


have rea hours a day, this peeenent is responsible for TRAFFIC CARRIED PER PLANE 
) 


S. seeing that all available space is filled with most 
urgent traffic. It also enables us to make reser- 





lave suf vations for cargo space—a service important 
with to shippers of war materials. From Sept. 24 to 
ry servi Oct. 21, 1942, (latest Government figures) 
TWA achieved, on its transcontinental route, 
salan the highest space utilization factor of any air- 
milteetl line in the nation—94.3 %. 
-asoned q 
emaing@QUESTION: How does TWA maintain courteous, 
hours’ fn helpful service? 
1,604 he 
double ANSWER: Through intensified training and _ increased 
ots. supervision. We believe we are succeeding, 
ng thane judging by unsolicited, favorable comments 
of a from our passengers. A few of them appear 1941 1942 
r per ce below: . 
eri yrecent trip between Los Angeles and New York, via TWA, was the most 
a peasant | we ever pains wees except via Stratoliner. You and your asso- AVAI LABLE SPACE UTILIZED 
kates are to be commended for maintaining the same high type service charac- 
rstic of TWA, in the face of our strenuous and exacting times. 
mec R. S. Mapison, Merco Company, Los Angeles. 
oP 


Ow company recently was awarded the Army-Navy ‘E’. We feel this high 
tenor was conferred on the John Browns and Mary Smiths who work not only 


oo 
© WEB Vendo but also at TWA. It was your assistance and co-operation that helped 
re mike our performance possible. 

em of ea E. F. Pierson, The Vendo Company, Kansas City. 
nation 

» eliminatt May I congratulate you and your employes on your excellent handling of pas- 


ments, aa "ers in these hectic times. I flew from Los Angeles to New York recently 
jon at iy™ ejoyed every moment. Our hostess was on hand for every need. The 
allation hed is still superb as on previous trips. 





and be Acrrep Ritter, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Long Beach. — 
lem J It's good . ; : 

: to receive the same quality of service these days and to note your 
ght tutllence of maintenance in spite of the other pressing demands of the day. 1941 1942 


ther Stone item of TWA service missed on this trip. 
Ing. Cuaaces W. McA.uster, Sinclair Refining Co., New York City. 
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First Pietures of the Curtiss Caravyg 
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On this page are the first pictures 
the Army has allowed to be relea# 
the new Curtiss Caravan. Top 
shows the ship's high wing. Unde 
wing is a twin-engined Curtiss AT 
center panel of three pictures show 
"box car" shape of the main 
section. The panel of three dr 
shows, left, the ample cargo space 
able; center, how paratroops of 
accommodated, and right, a prog 
breakdown drawing showing how s 
are joined together. Photo on im 
left is a striking front view ot 


ship. 
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MANUFACTURIN G—— 


rtiss ‘Caravan’, Wooden Military 


Transport, Nears Flight Test Stage 


Description 
lew Freighter 
leased 


mSS-WRIGHT’S C-76 
yan, an air freighter 
most entirely of wood 
her non-strategic ma- 
is nearing completion 
issouri plant and will 
yndergo flight tests, ac- 
to a company an- 
nent on Dec. 13. 


nsports of the same type, 
to carry troops and cargo 
Air Force, are already in 
according to Burdette 
t, vice-president of the 
and general manager of 

ne division. 
first description of the new 
app oved by the War Dept. 
lication, Wright said that it 
an all-wood airplane 
molded plywood, lami- 
and plain lumber. Every 
febricating process contribut- 
‘mapid production is being 
stated, adding that since 
the production of this type 
tracted to the wood in- 
Sits construction has a 
effect on existing aircraft 


= 
i 


WCaravan is a_high-wing 
has a 108-ft. wing span, 
long, and is powered with 
hp. engines. It has a 
landing gear and is built 
its cargo floor is only 36 
m the ground, thus facili- 
d loading and unloading 
or cargo. 
ttrol compartment of the 
ated above the forward 
the cargo space and ac- 
bt a crew of pilot and 
although provisions may 
Made for a radio operator 
Margo section will accom- 
amy component part of a 
e except the fuselage, and 
mess a cable to which the re- 
cords of paratroopers’ para- 
smay be attached. Each plane 
be equipped with fittings for 
g gliders. 
Paically, Wright said, the Cara- 
possesses maximum efficiency 
tbw-stalling speed airplane for 
porting paratroops, airborne 
lores, field artillery and other 
aty cargo over short runs of 
jo space ® to 700 miles with fre- 
oops cit amt stops, 
@ proweme® & especially adapted, he ex- 
y how for operation over freight 
eat ® countries where servicing 
més are limited, where land- 
felds are small and operating 
mons are difficult. Possessing 


t pictures 
be releasd 
1. Top 
g. Unde 
rtiss ATA. 
ures shows 
main 
hree ¢ 


view of 
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a short take-off performance at 
normal gross weight, it will carry 
a considerable overload when 
operated from large airports, he 
added. 

Although the first Caravans are 
built in Missouri, quantity pro- 
duction will get underway shortly 
in a newly-erected factory in Ken- 
tucky. Cooperating in the produc- 





Loading a Commando: 


tion program are three subcon- 
tractors: Mengel Company of Ken- 
tucky, Baldwin Piano Co. of Ohio, 
and the Universal Moulded Products 
Co., of Virginia. 

Woods used in production of the 
Caravan are hickory, spruce, birch, 
gum, mahogany and Douglas fir. 
The plywood ranges from three-ply 
used in the construction of the 


These new pictures are the first to 
be released showing the actual loading of the Curtiss-Wright Com- 


mando. Top photo shows how a crated aviation engine is loaded 


through the wide door. 


In the middle picture, smaller material is 
being loaded into a compartment just back of the wing. 


lower left photo, similar material is being pushed into a forward 
compartment, while lower right is a striking shot showing the ease 
with which a tractor can be loaded. 


In the 


leading skin edges, to nine-ply em- 
ployed in the center panel. Wings 
are of the conventional two-spar 
box type construction while wing 
spars are of laminated spruce cap 
strips, with plywood webs, internal 
diaphragms and stiffeners. Fuselage 
is of semi-monocoque construction 

Design of the Caravan was con- 
ceived and planned in conjunction 
with the Air Forces by George A. 
Page, Jr., and Dean C. Smith, di- 
rectors of engineerin~ and transport 
contracts, respectively, for Curtiss- 
Wright’s airplane division. G. J. 
Brandewiede is in charge of the 
Kentucky factory : 

The Caravan is also being built 
by Andrew J. Higgins in his 
Louisiana shipyards 


Redesigned Power Relays 


The Allied Control Co. New 
York, N. Y., announces redesign of 
their BO and BJ Power Relays to 
require minimum mounting space 
and to provide wide interchange- 
ability. Models BOB and BJB offer 
bakelite mounting bases as opposed 
to screw or shake-proof. The fol- 
lowing specs are common to all four 
models: 12 and 24 volts d-c and 
110 volts a-c; single or double pole, 
double throw; operate at tempera- 
tures of —50 degrees C. to +70 
degrees C.; resists corrosion beyond 
spec. Special details of BO and 
BOB are: non-inductive contact 
rating, 15 amps; weights, 4 oz. BO 
or 7 oz. BOB; withstands vibratory 
motion to 12 G with 2% watts 
operating power. Similar details for 
BJ and BJB are: non-inductive 
contact rating 5 amperes; weights, 
2% oz. BJ or 5% oz. BJB; with- 
stands vibratory motion to 12 G 
with 2 watts operating power. 


Tinnerman Speed Nut 


Tinnerman Products, Inc., 2083 
Fulton Rd. Cleveland, O., an- 
nounces a new Speed Nut for ply- 
wood, reported to be the only self- 
locking nut that can be instantly 
driven into anchored position. It is 
designed with two pair of integrally 
formed attaching legs. When driven 
into thick plywood, the camlike 
structure of the attaching legs forces 
them outward, offering permanent 
holding through spring-tension grip. 
A peening action when driven 
against a backing plate is the re- 
sult when using the nuts with thin 
plywood. The weight of this speed 
nut is given as 3% pounds per 
thousand. 





Knudsen Predicts 


When full American war 
production is reached, it will 
amount to twice as much as 
that of Germany or Japan, 
Lieut. Gen. William S. 
Knudsen, Director of Pro- 
ducticn, War Department, is 
reported to have predicted at 
a recent press conference in 
Boston. He estimated that 
materials output has already 
reached about 50% or 60% 
of peak. 
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Burmood Walsh Marchev 


William H. Knight, formerly vice president of Electric Household 
Utilities Corp., Chicago, Ill., has been appointed director of sales and 
market research at Elastic Stop Nut Corp., Union, N. J. 


Cc. B. “Scotty” Burmood, formerly with the Army’s Air Transport Com- 
mand, and previously chief pilot for China’s Chiang Kai-shek, is now 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, in charge of flying operations. 


M. G. Huntington succeeds K. D. Smith as manager of the Washington 
office of the national sales and service division of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. Smith has been assigned new duties in the company’s Detroit, 
Mich. office. . 


N. W. “Dutch” Forsythe, previously general sales manager, has been 
elected vice president in charge of sales at Pump Engineering Service 
Corp., division of Borg-Warner, Cleveland, O. 





Forsythe 


Alfred Marchev, vice president, has been appointed general manager of 
the Farmingdale plant of Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


John L. Bunce has been elected vice president and Furlonge H. Flynn 
secretary, of United Aircraft Service Corp., subsidiary of United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn. Both Bunce and Flynn have held super- 
visory and executive positions with United for a number of years. 


Frank S. Hubbard, recently quality manager, has been appointed direc- 
tor of purchasing and subcontracts for Brewster Aeronautical Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. This is a newly created position designed to con- 
solidate control over all subcontract items in production of certain planes. 


Raycroft Walsh has been designated senior vice-president of United 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn., and J. Reed Miller has been elected a 
vice president. Walsh continues as director of United Aircraft. and as 
vice president and director of Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Corp. (Missouri). 
Miller retains his posi ion as general manager of United Ai.craft Exvort 
Corp., and continues as a vice president and director of Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft Corp. (Missouri). 


Harold L. Taylor, formerly manager of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. has been appointed executive vice president of Jo~danoff 
Aviation Co., New York, N. Y. He will be active in special work for 
the Army and Navy Air Forces. 


Philip M. Morgan, president of Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and David G. Baird, have been elected directors of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., New York, N. Y. 


Lester Watson has been elected a director of National Aviation Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gaylord W. Newton has been appointed chief of the power plant unit 
of Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Col. Edward S. Evans, president of Evans Products Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has been elected to the board of directors of Bowlus Sailplanes, Inc., 
San Ferando, Cal. 


William Reynolds has been appointed advertising and public relations 
manager of Elastic Stop Nut Corp., Union, N. J. 


In inter-company transfers, Mark G. Veckman, formerly at Farmingdale, 
has replaced Alan J. Pickering as assistant treasurer at the Indiana divi- 
sion of Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. Pickering has 
been moved to Farmingdale. 
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The “Northrop group” tells how 


new U.S. shortcuts work to produce 


harder-hitting warplanes...faster! 





IME—MAN-HOURS by tens of thousands 

—go into template making on any new 
fighting plane design. For every part of the 
new airplane, there must be many duplicate 
templates, each shaped and cut and ground 
to an accuracy of .015 of an inch. 


This has been one big reason why it has 
taken many months to get new airplanes of 
later, deadlier types rolling from the assem- 
bly lines in quantity. 

It was a bottleneck which engineers of 
the Northrop group set out to break. After 
months of labor they discovered how to 
make identical duplicate templates by what’s 
now known as “electrolytic etching.” Today 
the new method turns out tens of duplicate 
templates in the time and with the labor 
formerly needed to make one. 


This new process actually shortens by five 
precious weeks the stupendous job of put- 
ting a typical new-design, harder-hitting 
warplane into the air! This faster Northrop 


method of tooling is now being shared with 


other U.S. airplane makers. 


Northrop is also turning over, for other 
manufacturers to use, the Northrop method 
of welding with Helium which has removed 
one barrier to the all-welded airplanes of 


the future. 


Other aircraft companies, in turn, are in- 
forming the Northrop group of their own 
new-found secrets. In fact, all U.S. aircraft 
industry is pooling its techniques — pooling 
its new devices and discoveries clear down 


the line from blue-prints to finished planes. 


That is teamwork as U.S. plane designers 
and plane builders understand it. It is the 


“makings” of victory. 


NORTHROP 
AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


Northrop Field, Hawthorne, California 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC, 
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Aircraft Earnings 
More Favorable, 
Hare’s Reports 


Final enactment of the 1942 Fed- 
eral tax law has made aircraft earn- 
ings prospects “far more favorable 
. . + than we had anticipated in 
developing our former estimates. In 
fact it should increase by over 35%, 
our former 1942 earnings estimates 
of these companies . . .,” Hare’s, 
Ltd., New York investment firm, 
announces. Previous estimates ap- 
peared in AMERICAN AVIATION for 
Oct. 15. 

New earnings figures, with post 
war credit added and share earnings 
revisions, follow: Boeing, $7,940,000, 
or $7.37 a share, common; Consoli- 
dated, $8,890,000, or $6.90; Curtiss- 
Wright, $30,312,000, or $3.77, (after 
adjustment for preferred dividends) ; 
Douglas, $15,159,000, or $25.30; 
Liberty Aircraft, $1,010,000 (does 
not include equity in undistributed 
earnings of Autocar), or $5.05; Lock- 
heed, $11,725,500, or $10.90; Martin, 
$6,763,500, or $6.25; Northrop, $3,- 
044,741, or $7.93; North American, 
$8,892,000, or $2.60, and United Air- 
craft, $20,000,000, or $7.55 (after ad- 
justment for preferred dividends). 

Enlarging on its previous analysis 
and forecast of post-war prospects 
for the aviation industry, Hare’s 
judges that “under peacetime con- 
ditions we may expect military sales 
to be substantially reduced, though 
policing of the world and prepared- 
ness will require continuing pur- 
chases by armies and navies, not 
only of the United States but of all 
other countries so far unable to ob- 
tain planes. To this market will be 
added a demand for commercial, 
passenger and cargo planes, private- 
ly and corporately owned planes 
stimulated by the interest of thou- 
sands of pilots and the many air- 
fields which this war is developing.” 

The return of peace, Hare’s be- 
lieves, “should see the very high 
excess profits tax (designed to 
take profits out of war) removed, 
but with high normal and surtaxes 
remaining. These companies then 
should be able to net at least 6% 
on their sales, in other words, at 
least twice as much as presently. 
Thus should post-war sales drop 
to one-quarter of 1942 volume, 
present earnings should be no more 
than halved. On this basis these 
stocks appear to be selling at about 
four times probable post-war earn- 
ings. 

“There appears no reason to go 
more fully into the pros and cons 
of this subject, in that the above 
brief data appears to illustrate 
rather conclusively that currently 
these stocks have materially over- 
discounted post-war conditions and 
accordingly are very much under- 
priced. 

“While ‘the dividends they are 
now paying provide a liberal yield, 
they nevertheless represent but 
shghtly over 25% of current earn- 
ings. Thus present dividends may 
be expected to be well maintained 
by the stronger and better managed 
companies under peacetime condi- 
tions.” 
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New Prop: Aeroproducts Division 
of General Motors has just completed 
a new dual rotation propeller, which it 
says is the first to be built as a self- 
contained unit with its own hydraulic 
system. The prop, equipped with hol- 
low ribbed-steel blades, is of automatic, 
constant speed, controllable pitch de- 
sign. It consists of two three-bladed, 
entirely self-contained units, turning in 
opposite directions. T. B. Martin was 
the engineer in charge of the project. 





United Aircraft’s 
Shipments Up; 
Nets $3,460,932 


Shipments of United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn., for 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1942 
amounted to $130,761,437.02, accord- 
ing to consolidated financial state- 
ments recently issued. These ship- 
ments, United claims, “were sub- 
stantially larger than for any quar- 
ter in the corporation’s history.” 

Net profit was $3,460,932.08, equal 
to $1.18 each on 2,656,691 shares of 
common stock, after provision for 
dividends on preferred. For the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, ship- 
ments totaled $373,469,755.09. Profit 
was $10,415,920.10, equal to $3.55 a 
share. 

Despite increases in shipments, 
United states dollar volume of ship- 
ments in the third quarter was less 
than in the previous period, “due 
principally to the fact that a higher 
percentage of the corporation’s ship- 
ments have been to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment at prices lower than to 
others.” However, in the nine 
month period, dollar volume was 
more than 80% higher than in the 
same period of 1941, although net 
profit was “slightly lower.” 


Engineering Colleges Form 
War Research Group 


Formation of the Engineering 
College Research Association by 73 
engineering colleges from all parts 
of the country, headed by Dean 
W. R. Woolrich of the College of 
Engineering of the University of 
Texas, has been announced. 

Purpose of the Association is “to 
cooperate with the war agencies of 
the government and with war in- 
dustry in the prosecution and pro- 
motion of research needed for the 
war effort.” 





Manufacturing Digest 


AMERICAN AVIATION Corp., 
Jamestown, N. Y., held ceremonies 
Dec. 7 to lay the cornerstone of its 
new assembly plant, according to 
the press. Capt. John H. Wright of 
the Civil Air Patrol supervised 
cementing of the cornerstone. Com- 
mander R. G. Walling, U.S.N., made 
an address. 


BELL AIRCRAFT Corp., Buffalo, 
N.Y., in recent letter to stockholders, 
announced an employe’s retirement 
income plan was approved by direc- 
tors Oct. 26. Plan offers “retirement 
income based on that portion of all 
employee’s base earnings in excess 
of $3,000 per year...” Retirement 
age has been set at 60 years, and at 
first about 800 employes will be in- 
cluded in the arrangement. 


GENERAL MOTORS Corp., New 
York, N.Y., discloses its plants in 
the United States and Canada are 
“now producing war materials at a 
rate of more than $8,000,000 a day.” 


NASH-KELVINATOR Corp., De- 
troit, Mich., recently advertised in 
the daily press that Hamilton Stan- 
dard propellers made in its plants 
have been reported by the British 
Air Commission on “Lancaster 
bombers . (which) have made 
fiercely opposed operational flights 
over Saarbruck, Bremen, Duisburg, 
Frankfurt, Wilhemshaven, Dussel- 
dorf and Essen . . .” 

PUMP ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Corp., division of Borg-Warner, 
Cleveland, O., announces that as of 
Dec. 7 its administrative, sales and 


accounting offices are at 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, ang 
purchasing, production and 
neering departments 

12910 Taft Ave., Cleveland 


SUNCOOK MILLS, Ney, 
N. Y., reports it was aw, 
Army-Navy “E” at OXerciges 
at its New Hampshire plan 
16, which were attended 
tinguished political and , 






















guests. 
SWITLIK PARACHUR 
Trenton, NJ., was recently 


sented the Army-Navy 
Award, in ceremonies at jg 
After this presentation anothe 
mony was held to mark the 
tion of Switlik’s second plant 
opened sometime ago. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT Corp, 
Hartford, Conn. in a 
plan “to eliminate ‘bo 
caused by temporary sho 
licensee plants,” reports its 
and Whitney Aircraft divisia 
in interchanges with licenses 
plied them with more than 
in engine parts. Licensee plans 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit; Buick 
sion of General Motors at 
and GM’s Chevrolet plant i 
York; Nash-Kelvinator’s 4 
Wisconsin; Jacobs Aircraft 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., and Conti 
Motors Corp.’s plant in 
These firms have on occasin 
versed the process and have 
P & W with $100,000 worth of; 
company adds. 





Financial Briefs 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES Corp., 
Burbank, Cal., has announced its board 
of directors has voted dividend of 15c 
per share common, payable Dec. 18 
to holders of record Dec. 11. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFAC- 
TURING Corp., Connersville, Ind., an- 
nounces net profit for the nine months 
ended Aug. 31, 1942, after estimated pro- 
vision for Federal taxes of $1,106,488, 
of $475,638, equal to about $1.66 a share, 
common. In the same period of 1941, net 
profit was $46,439. Sales for the first 
nine months of 1942 were $7,885,262. 


BENDIX AVIATION Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., has announced that pay- 
ment of a 75c dividend was made Dec. 
20, 1942 on its common stock, making 
1942 payments on that class $3.75. 


FAIRCHILD AVIATION Corp., Ja- 
maica, L. I., N. Y., ammounces net earn- 
ings for the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1942 as $669,568.51, after taxes, com- 
Pared with $666,783.83 in the similar 
period of 1941, after taxes. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEER- 
ING Corp., Bethpage, L. I., N. Y., has 
declared a 75c dividend on common 
stock, raising to $1.50 its 1942 payments 
on this class. 


KELLETT AUTOGIRO Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., reports its board of directors 
has declared dividend of 10c per share 
common which was payable Dec. 22 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 12, 1942. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGU- 
LATOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn., an- 
nounces through the press that it has 
negotiated a Regulation V loan of $15,- 
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000,000, arranged through a gm 
local banks. Credit will be avail 
whole or in part up to Dec. i 
at 234% on the funds actually 


NASH-KELVINATOR Corp 
Mich., reports for fiscal year 
Sept. 30, 1942 net profit of 
equal to 89c each on 4,291, 
outstanding, after all charges & 
preciation, reserves and taxes. 2 
1941, net profit was $4,617,052, @ 
a share. Working capital i 
$4,960,104 during the year, an 
dividends received from subsidst 
affiliated companies amounted ¥ 
792, contrasted with $610,79 = 
preceding year. 


ROHR AIRCRAFT Corp., Chul 
Cal., discloses that for the year 
July 31, 1942, net profit was 
equal to $2.92 each on 435,000 
contrasted with $289,980, or $f 
on 150,000 shares in the period 
Aug. 6, 1940, to July 31, 194. 


SQUARE D Co., Detroit, Meh, 
ports net profit for nine month 
Sept. 30 as $1,564,577, equal ® 
each on 421,360 shares of comma, 
provision for dividends on 5%! 
ferred. This compares with # 
or $5.17. in the same period & 
In the current year, $6,303,504 ™ 
served for Federal income and 
profits taxes, and $625,000 & 
and post-war adjustments. 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS, Inc. 
land, O., has made a year end & 
tion of 25¢c on common, makité 
payments for 1942 on this class ## 
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Biue Ox 


He has sworn to protect its secret with 
his life. When it is not in his possession 
it is under double-armed guard, twenty- 
four hours a day. 


He alone carries it from the guard- 
room to the airplane, and when the mis- 
sion has been completed, he carries it 
back to the guard-room. It is his respon- 
sibility. It is the Norden Bombsight. 
... He calls it the “Blue Ox.” 


The bombardier of a Flying Fortress* 
is the man around whom the great air- 
plane is designed. Back of him and his 
instrument stretch thousands of man- 
hours, miles of blueprint, tons of alumi- 
num, barrels of midnight oil. 


An American bombardier, a “Blue Ox” 
and a Boeing Flying Fortress are the 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THe TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS" AND STRATOLINER' ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 


most formidable bombing team in the 
world. One reason is the great stability 
of the Flying Fortress, which provides a 
perfect bombing “platform” for “preci- 
sion bombing.” Another is the unequaled 
high-altitude performance, protective 
armament and fire-power, which enable 
the Fortress to reach her objective in day- 
light, despite flak or interceptors. 


“Precision bombing” first began to be 
effective when the Fortresses bombed 
their objectives in Europe by daylight— 
from great altitudes—and with a hitherto 
unheard-of accuracy. This brand-new 
military tactic owes much of its effec- 
tiveness to Boeing engineers, who worked 
until they had designed an airplane 
with the speed, range, stability, load, 
fire-power and altitude to do the job. 





The job still needs to be done, and 
the Fortresses are doing it every day 
on major fighting fronts from Europe 
to the South Pacific. When the work 
of the Fortresses is over—when the war 
is won and the days of peace return 
Boeing engineers will find many poten 
tial outlets for their skill and talents. 


For in designing and building the Fly- 
ing Fortress and other advanced aircraft, 
Boeing engineers and “productioneers” 
continually acquire new “know-how” in 
many fields: acoustical, electrical, struc- 
tural, lubrication, etc. It’s the kind 
of “know-how” that helps to win wars, 
and will some day help to make peace- 


time products better and cheaper. 





Nelson Blames 
Output Decrease 
On Slow Delivery 


WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
in announcing a decrease of 5% in 
value of warplane production in 
October from September, gave one 
reason for the drop as bunched de- 
liveries. This reminded Washing- 
ton observers of frequent rumors 
recently that the Army Air Forces’ 
materiel Command has used un- 
usual methods to make its pre- 
determined monthly quota of air- 
craft deliveries come out accurately. 
Nelson, however, did not touch on 
this phase. 

The report, Nelson’s fifth monthly 
statement on war production prog- 
ress, showed that overall production 
of munitions was up 3% over Sep- 
tember, that machine tool output 
increased 8.3% to a new high, that 
merchant ship production was down 
10% but still ahead of schedule. 

Commenting on the drop in 
planes, Nelson mentioned “special 
factors affecting deliveries.” 

“Present estimates of production 
of aircraft for all of 1942 indicate 
that the year’s output will be more 
than 3% times that of the previous 
years,” he said. “Although airplane 
production was down 5%, measured 
on the basis of fixed dollar value, 
this was due mainly to bunching 
of plane deliveries on Sept. 30, 
many of which under normal cir- 
cumstances would have been de- 
livered in October, and the group- 
ing of plane deliveries on Novem- 
ber 1, many of which would have 
been included in October shipments. 

“One large manufacturer reported 
that weather interfered with his 
meeting schedules. Flying condi- 
tions during the end of October 
were so bad that test flights were 
out of the question, and 59 of his 
planes finished in October were not 
accepted until Nov. 1. 

“Had deliveries been spread nor- 
mally over September, October, and 
November, October would have 
shown a sizeable increase in plane 
production over September. 

“Despite the decline in overall 
airplane production, deliveries of 
several of the most useful types of 
planes showed increases. The num- 
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Precision: 





An example of how American pilots are taught pre- 
cision flying is seen in this tight step formation of Curtiss AT-9 
Jeeps. The Jeep is a transition trainer. 


Defense Plant Corporation Authorizes 
Expansions of Plants Coast to Coast 


Defense Plant Corp., RFC sub- 
sidiary, has announced additional 
authorizations for plant construc- 
tion and equipment, as follows: in- 
crease of contract with Republic 
Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. L, 
N. Y., for additional facilities in 
Indiana, to cost more than $2,900,- 
000, which will raise this firm’s 
commitment for this purpose to 
more than $14,000,000, and increases 
in contracts with General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., (1) for addi- 
tional equipment for a plant in 
Michigan, making over-all commit- 
ment for this project 51,200,000, and 
(2) to provide additional facilities 
in Indiana and Michigan, which will 
cost in-excess of $2,000,000, making 
total commitment for these projects 
more than $63,000,000. 

Also announced was a similar in- 
crease in contract with Boeing Air- 
craft Co., Seattle, Wash., for addi- 


ber of navy fighters that rolled off 
the production lines increased sub- 
stantially. Heavy bombers and two- 
engined fighters also were delivered 
in larger numbers. Production of 
one-engine light bombers jumped 
considerably. 








Your Atlanta Hotel— 


...-A LANDMARK 
of Southern Friendliness 





OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 
Tutwiler . . BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Davis 

+ « « «» MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
St. Charles . NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Andrew Jackson 

«+ « « « e NASHVILLE, TENN. 
O. Henry .. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Savannah .. .. SAVANNAH, GA. 





In this, as in all other Dink- 


ler Hotels, the finest in ac- 
commodations and the high- 
est efficiency in service is 
supplemented by a warm 
cordiality and an air of sin- 
cere friendliness. 

L. L. TUCKER, Jr., Manager 
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tional facilities in Washington, cost- 
ing more than $1,800,000, making 
this total commitment over $18,000,- 
000. Boeing just previously had a 
separate commitment in excess of 
$500,000 for plant facilities in Wash- 
ington. 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash.., 
for additional plant facilities in 
Kansas, had its contract increased 
in excess of $2,300,000, making its 
total commitment more than $25,- 
000,000. There were increases in 
contracts with General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., for additional plant 
facilities in New Jersey, in excess 
of $2,200,000, making total commit- 
ments of more than $9,000,000, and 
an increase of contract with Repub- 
lic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
L. IL, N. Y., for additional plant fa- 
cilities in New York, in excess of 
$5,000,000, bringing total commit- 
ment to more than $16,000,000. 

In each case, facilities will be 


“October engine shipments were 
up 4% over the number shipped in 
September, those for tactical planes 
representing about three-fourths of 
all shipped, the balance being for 
trainers. 

“Propeller shipments increased 
11%. Higher priorities for machine 
tools for certain types of propellers 
are expected to increase propeller 
deliveries still further, and thereby 
largely correct a condition that 
threatened to become a serious bot- 
tleneck in plane production. 

“Difficulty in obtaining fabricated 
parts for manufacture were re- 
ported by most of the manufactur- 
ers, alloy steel and aluminum being 
the chief causes of difficulty. An 
increasing number of voluntary en- 
listments in the armed services of 
skilled workers and engineering 
technicians also affected production 
adversely. Women now constitute 
a very large percentage of all new 
employes hired in airplane factories; 
in fact, in October women ac- 
counted for virtually the entire net 
increase in productive workers in 
the industry.” 
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provide additional facilitis 
Michigan, costing more tha 
000, resulting in total com» 
for this use greater than SB 
increase in contract with 5 


Kidde & Co., Inc., New Yor y 
for additional facilities a a 
in New Jersey, increasing th, 
pany’s commitment to mop 
$5,000,000 for this purpose, a 
crease with Reynolds Alloy ; 
Richmond, Va., for addition, , 
facilities in Alabama, in — 
$2,900.000, making this plant’ 
commitment more than $199 

Also announced were the} 
ing authorizations: increase ¢ 
tract with Wright Aer, 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., for adj 
plant facilities in New Jersey ; 
cess of $8,500,000, raising this: 
total commitment to more tha 
000,000; increase of contrag 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplay 
vision, Buffalo, N. Y., for ada 
plant facilities in Ohio, in aq 
of $200,000, making a total co 
ment of more than $27,000% 

Additional authorizations 
nounced are contract with Roh 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa., fo, 
struction and equipment of aj 
in Pennsylvania, to cost mor 
$300,000, and increase in cong 
with Nash-Kelvinator Cor, 
troit, Mich., for additional y 
facilities in Wisconsin, to cost j 
cess of $900,000, raising total g 
mitment of this firm to mor 
$32,000,000. 

Likewise approved are exe 
of a contract with Simmonds 4 
cessories, Inc., New York, N.} 
provide facilities in New Yorkd 
at a cost of more than $150, 









Aircraft Wage 
Shows Increay 
in New Rep 


A report issued by the De 
ment of Labor reveals aw 
hourly earnings for the aircraft 
parts industries, excluding eng 
were 100.8c in Sept. 1942, up! 
from August, and 20% more tha 
Sept. 1941. But average » 
worked per week in this classi 
tion were 47.3 currently, only 
more than in August, and 
3.1% more than in Sept. 1M 

In the aircraft engines divs 
average hourly earnings in » 
1942 were 125.5c, which was? 
above the figure for August | 
the other hand, average ™ 
worked per week in this ind 
were 47.9, down 1.5% from Au 

Exhibiting the same tendencit 





hourly earnings, average 
earnings for the aircraft and pa 
group, excluding engines, 


$47.19 in Sept. 1942, an increst 
2% over August, and 238% 
September, 1941. Likewise, 

engines workers averaged 

weekly in Sept. 1942, which 
1.6% more than in Augus. 
20.6% more than in Sept. #@ 
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“WELL GROUNDED” PILOTS FLY BEST 








“RYAN IS A GOOD 
PLACE TO TRAIN 


> a AMERICANS are the most mechanically minded people AND A GOOD PLACE 
cheat on earth! Coordinate this native mechanical ability with TO WORK” 

ling eng thorough flight training and the world’s best pilots result. 

42, That's the calibre of airmen being turned out for our Army 

nore tha : ‘ - 7 ... Says Harry Raine, tech- 
rage Air Forces at Ryan Schools in California and Arizona. atead tedentter of Mamet. 
is = Because true airmanship combines a mastery of basic He was chosen by his 
~~ mechanics with flying technique, ample emphasis is given fellow ground school in- 
it. 1941 ground instruction for all Army cadets. If you want to join structors to express their 
~ b , this selected group of U. S. Army Air Force pilots, who determined attitude in their 
was 2 know planes as well as fly them, visit your nearest recruit- oz a gt 
ugust ing office today Ryan School of 


a eS} R WwW (*) i SF Aeronautics. 


dencies 
: RYAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
Headquarters, San Diego, California 











RYAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, Hemet, Calif. @ RYAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


DEDICATED FOR THE DURATION TO THE EXCLUSIVE TRAINING OF ARMY PILOTS 


















How to get into Aviation—Now 


by C. S. (Casey) Jones 
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NO. 3 in a series of advertisements describing the free training and Opportuni- 
ties now available in aviation. Addressed to the thousands of men and women 
who wish to prepare themselves for war service in this key industry. 


An architect 
drafting aircraft 
parts...a real es- 
tate salesman at 
a lathe...a house- 
wife operating a 
drill...all over 
the country men 
and women are 
learning new 
skills, finding 
new interest and 
usefulness in the industry which is 
of first importance in winning the war. 

Aircraft Manufacturing offers 
innumerable opportunities today—in 
training and in jobs. Requirements 
vary some, but in general men and 
women, married or single, 18 years 
of age up, U.S. citizens and not now 
erigaged in war industry are eligible. 
Free tuition and pay during the 
training period are offered. 





Cc. S. JONES 


Companies building airplanes—such 
as Consolidated in San Diego, Cur- 
tiss-Wright in Buffalo, United Air- 
craft in East Hartford—are accepting 
applications from their respective lo- 
calities for training courses of which 
the following are typical: 
Pre-Factory Training: You become an 
employee of the plant and enter a 
selected vocational school for train- 
ing in such skills as 


Electrical Sub-assembly ... Power 
Sewing...Machine Shop Work... 
Tube Bending... Riveting ...Sheet 
Metal Work. 
Up-Grading: Extra training which 
you receive as an employee, to fit 
you for a better job. Part of this 
training is on your own time. Courses 
include 
Blueprint Reading... Aircraft En- 
gine Mechanics...Drafting... Radio 
Repair and Maintenance. Super- 
visory training is also given, on 
plant time, in foremanship and in- 
spection. 


Application for Pre-Factory Training 
may be made to the employment of- 
fice of your nearest aircraft plant. In- 
formation can also be obtained from 
the local office of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 


wi. >. 


ACADEMY OF AERONAUTICS, La Guardia 
Field, New York City + CASEY JONES 
SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, Newark, N. J. 


Engineering and Design courses still open 
for private enrollment to qualified appli- 
cants. Mechanics courses devoted exclu- 
sively to military and government contract 
training. 


President 


Training the Key Men of Tomorrow in Aviation 





TWO OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


| that give you the ‘‘KNOW HOW’’ of 


METEOROLOGY and NAVIGATION 


MADE TO BE USED is the trademark of all Cornell books, 
and these are no exceptions. Written by veterans, they are 
reliable handbooks for both oldtimers and students. 


METEOROLOGY for SHIP and AIRCRAFT OPERATION 
by PETER E. KRAGHT, Sr. Meteorologist, American Airlines 

Written in straightforward language, this book handles winds 
and weather with full emphasis on problems of plane and 
ship operation. Beginning with basic facts about the air, the 
author continues with horizontal and vertical winds, and their 
accompanying weather, and a long section on fog and other 
Instead of formulae, 21 practical, easy-to-read 
tables are presented. Added features are glossaries of winds 
and technical terms, and an 8-page photographic section of 


low clouds. 


cloud forms. 


372 Pages 


by CAPTAIN DAVID POLOWE 


528 Pages 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 


Especially outstanding are the 155 illustrations prepared by 
the author which explain and clarify nearly every page of text. 
169 Illustrations $3.00 


NAVIGATION FOR MARINERS AND AVIATORS 


This book presents the 5 main 
careful detail. The complete Dreisonstok (H.O. 208) Tables 
are included, and all necessary pages from the Nautical 
Almanac, so that no reference books are needed. It explains 
the’ use of the American Air Almanac, devotes chapters to 
dead reckoning, piloting, examination questions, etc. 
Fully Illustrated 





problems of navigation in 


$5.00 





350 WEST, 23rd STREET 





CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








the war effort, splendidly charac- 
teristic of American industry, is 
putting terrific pressure upon the 
engineering staff of every aircraft 
manufacturer. Yet we are wonder- 
ing if by a slight reduction in de- 
sign engineering staff at the factory, 
a revolution which would con- 
tribute tremendously to the win- 
ning of both war and peace, could 
not be initiated. Possibly we 
should withdraw some of the talent 
now applied to specific cargo de- 
sign for this application. 

It is our thought that manufac- 
turers’ design engineers should be 
loaned outright to the air transport 


operators and the air transport 
branches of the several Services. 
They would assume positions on 


the engineering staff of the operator 
and work, and responsibility would 
be such as to make them indis- 
tinguishable from other members of 
the airline group. They would have 
their noses rubbed in the operator's 
problems every minute of the day. 
Reports of their findings, their 
headaches, recommendations, etc., 
should be made regularly and fre- 
quently to the design engineering 
staff head at the factory. 


To schools that need 
highly qualified 
Aviation 
Ground 
Instructors 


Awarded 
WPB medol 
tor 
outstanding 





¥% Airport Ground Schools, the leading 
school of its kind, is selecting and pre- 
paring especially qualified men as in- 
structors in Navigation and Meteorology, 
Aircraft and Engines. 
Now providing instructors to such lead- 
ing schools as: 
Curtiss Wright Technical Institute 
Cal-Aero Flight Academy 
Pensacola Naval Base 
Santa Ana Air Base 
Aero Industries Technical Institute 
University of Virginia 
Purdue University 
Western Air Lines, Inc 
All instructor graduates of Airport Ground 
Schools have supplementary training in Instru- 
ments, Parachutes and C. A. R. plus many re- 
quired hours of practical teaching. For details, 


Write to: PLACEMENT BUREAU OF— 


I t= 


1717 No. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 
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We emphasize design” 
foregoing because we can a 
the manufacturers’ reaction 
published suggestion. [; 
thority and orgar \Zationa] 
ture may dictate that Such 
men be service men and the 
reports, regardless of their » 
go to the service departmen, 
this we disagree in the fear ; 
superiority complex may @ 
the engineering group a 1 
the “gripe department.” — 

Any by-passing or dead. 
of recommendations or dats 
sulting from such a setup , 
obviously nullify any gain we 
hope for. We feel that the 
good is achieved if Men wh 
the design see themselves 
damning may be the resuls 
their work. =] 

Let us not think of such » 
rangement as immediately . 
only for the manufacturer 
neers on the scene. We ap 
that the operators’ personnel- 
neers and mechanics—can Dick 
much helpful data, nowhen 
corded, from the men whose 4 
child is the object of their 9 
concern. Specific questions 
problems suggested on the spat 
the moment by some inecider, 
be disposed of on the spot, 

The credit for this suggest 
not due us. We learned reg 
from the Chief Engineer of ang 
south airline that such an am 
ment was being utilized ) 
organization and one of the jz 
aircraft manufacturers to 
degree of success. We presen: 
plan as an idea which we 
highly valuable to the entire; 
tion industry. 






























































































The Voice of 
eAVIATIO! 


Radio and Aviation have gr 
hand in hand—dependent on ‘ 
another! Pioneers in both 
realized that successful aircraft 
eration, in peace or war, de 
efficient communications. Ff 
Melville has given his time and 
ergy to the development of Melvi 
Aeronautical Radio School becas 
he foresaw that the nation W 
need a dependable source of 
ing men and women in radio 0 
munications for America’s plane 
first for Victory, then for Progrs 


MELVILL 


AERONAUTICAL RADIO SCHOOL 
45 West 45th Street New Yort 
Training Men s Women for Radio in the 
AIRLINES - ARMY - NAVY - MARINES - 
MARINE - COAST GUARD - INDUSTT! 
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C-87’s have delivered boxcar loads of freight to virtually 


every corner of the world, frequently passing through a tem- 
perature range of 160° above to 60° below on a single flight! 


A SUPER TRANSPORT with the greatest long-range cargo 
capacity of any plane in mass production, the Consolidated 
C-87 is the transport version of the famous Liberator bomber. 


SKY TRUCKERS 


The Sky Truckers are the cargo-plane 
\ pilots of the Navy’s Air Transport Service 
and the Army Air Transport Command. 


Their truck routes are a network of 
secret military airways more extensive than all the 
combined pre-war airways in the world. Some of the 
Truckers average more travel in a week than Colum- 
bus crammed into his lifetime. They fly complete 
hospitals to Alaska, tank parts to Africa, personnel 
to England—and even around the world! 


They tell us that the Consolidated C-87 is one of 


their favorite sky trucks because even with boxcar 
loads the big planes are swift, maneuverable, and 
easy to handle. And they say the C-87’s operate as 
sweetly in the icy air over Alaska, where oil turns 
hard as rubber, as they do in gritty Cairo or steam- 
ing New Guinea. 


* * * 


At Consolidated’s Fort Worth, Texas, plant, we’re try- 
ing to do our job as splendidly as the Sky Truckers 
are doing theirs. We're rolling the C-87’s down our 
assembly lines, twenty-four hours a day. We’re rolling 
them fast, and we’re rolling them good! 


CONSOLIDATED builds Battleships of the Air 


LIBERATOR ... CATALINA... CORONADO... ALSO C-87's—FREIGHTERS OF THE AIR 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Illustration: One of Solar's de-scaling acid baths 


IT ALL BEGAN WITH TWO MANIFOLDS 


In 1930, Solar established the air- 
plane exhaust manifold industry, 
when the U. S. Navy placed an 
order with the company for two ex- 
perimental exhaust manifolds. 

Today, 13 years later, the processes 


developed, the persistent research 
and the manufacturing methods cre- 
ated by Solar have made substantial 
contributions to America’s vast pro- 
duction of bombers, fighters and 
trainers for the United Nations. 


~~ S$ @a Et Aa 


EXHAUST SYSTEMS 
SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY « SAN DIEGO, CALIFORN!! 








WILL WANT TO READ... 
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mm warfare. _ 
¥ INGED MARS is the complete 
itself, first volume of type. 
tory of the 9 
air forces. It approe 
by tracing the — 
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ith which Ge 
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World War. 

‘< a book of both current -— 
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as revolutionized modern 


$2.50 


MILITARY BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 


PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


q Here, complete in a new translation and anno- 
tated by Hans W Gatzke, are the basic theories 
ng which German militarists, from Frederick 
illiam IV to Hitler, have waged war upon Eu- 
“7 and the world. 
ritten as a “memorandum” for the Crown 
Prince Fréderick William IV of Prussia, this his- 
tory-making document contains in condensed 
form all the observations General Carl von Clause- 
witz later expanded in his great military classic 
“Vom Krieg” (“On War”). This is the source book 


of total war as the Nazis wage it today $1.00 


MILITARY 


100 TELEGRAPH BUILDING - 


an all fronts of a global 
° nd Pilots Safeguar, 


WAR IN THE WEST 


@A penetrating eye-witness account of the fall 
of France, written by Daniel Vilfroy, a French 
Staff Officer who watched the morale of a once- 
powerful nation crack before the Maginot Line 
collapsed under Nazi attack. 

The author's keen insight into civilian psy- 
chology and military tactics, coupled with his 
knack of interpreting men and events clearly 
and interestingly, makes this book a “must” item 
for anyone seeking the truth about the tragedy 
of France $2.50 


SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Wright Praises British Warplanes 
In Report on Inspection Tour 


Although British aviation plants 
are producing less per man-hour 
than the U. S. industry, and oper- 
ating relatively obsolescent equip- 
ment, T. P. Wright in a report re- 
leased by OWI praises British air- 
craft and methods, and reveals that 
materials coordination has not been 
a problem on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Wright recently led a group of 
U. S. aircraft industry executives on 
a tour through Great Britain. 

“Lessons learned in combat are 
translated immediately into changed 
airplane design there,” Wright said, 
praising the British Engineering 
Advisory Committee. 

The remainder of the OWI state- 
ment follows: 

Mr. Wright was impressed with ad- 
vanced aircraft engineering developments 
in England. He emphasized the need 
for “courage in projecting ahead the 
types of development which may con- 
tribute toward winning the war a year 
or two hence.” Of the fighter planes 
now in production, he praised the Spit- 
fire with its latest Merlin Engine, and 
the Mosquito. He spoke highly of the 
Lancaster bombers. 

In describing the British production 
system, Mr. Wright said that output in 
terms of man-hours is somewhat less 








. . . Air Navigator Log Book 


last . . . available to all airmen, is 

new Air Navigator’s Log Book. For the 
Celestial Air Navigator on trans-oceanic flights— 
or for all pilots making ‘‘dead reckoning’’ flights 
cross country, the ‘‘Navigator’s Log Book’’ will 
provide a permanent record of your navigational 
flights. Handsome blue leatherette, gold Iictters 
(full pocket size) only $2.00. 


Other Outstanding New Aviation Defense Books 


Commercial and Private Pilots: New Ed. ‘‘Aero- 
nautical Training’’ fully covers new multiple 
choice examinations, with drift, gust factor loads, 
off course and alternate airport problems plotted 
and solutions given. Commercial examinations are 
shown in separate section of the book. Naviga- 
tion, Meteorology, Aircraft, Engines and CAR 
covered. Just published;—12th edition only $3.00 
postpaid or C. O. D. 

Radio and Instrument Flying by Charlies A. Zwene. 
Instructor. U. S. AIR CORPS. New Third Edi- 
tion bristling with important new material. Written 
especially to prepare the pilot for government 
examination for ‘Instrument Radio- 
Te'ephone Permit included 

Radio-Orientation let-down, ours 

nate airport problems. Only $4.00 postpaid. 
Flight Instructor (1942 Edition) pertinent to 
“flight instructor rating.’’ Tilustrated Typical 
*“‘multiple choice examinations’’ are covered. A 
book you will need. $3.0 

Aircraft & Engine Mechanic: Two books in one. 
Especially written and illustrated for preparation 
covering the government test. **Typical Multiple 
Choice’’ examinations on Hydraulics, Welding, 
Sheet Metal, Lubrication, Ignition, Engines, Air- 
craft, Rigging, Propellers, etc. Only $3.00 post- 
paid or C. O. D. 

Ground Instructor. Covers Navigation, Meteorology, 
Aircraft, Engines, Instruments and CAR Fully 
illustrated. $3.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 
Ground Instructor Rating. An auxiliary text to 
be used with ‘‘Ground Instructor,*’ but in ‘*Mul- 
tiple Choice Form’’ covering all ground subjects. 
$3.00 postpaid or both books for $5.00 

AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edition 
meteorology. $5.00 postpaic 
SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGATION by P. V. 
H. Weems and E. A. Link, Jr. $3.00 postpaid. 
DALTON MARK VII AIRCRAFT COMPUTER, With 
book of instruction, $7.50 . 
Daiton Computer (Army type) 

Cox & Stevens Computer 

Lyon Computer (Coast & Geo.) 

Rude Star Finder 

Longines Wittnauer Chron. 

Link Aircraft Octant 


rating.’’ 


includes 


Pan-American Navigation Service 


1202! Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





than in the United States. The factory 
setup has been adjusted to the possi- 
bility of bombing, which, while lessen- 
ing danger from enemy planes, reduces 
output somewhat. 

The Mission visited several under- 
ground factories, some just getting under 
way and others in efficient operation. A 
frequent form of factory organization, 
it found, was to locate many small 
plants within a limited area, all of 
them feeding a few assembly plants 
Large scale line production is difficult 
under these conditions, Mr. Wright said 

A factor limiting British production 
in terms of man-power is the relative 
obsolescence of British equipment as 
compared with our own. Single pur- 
pose machines, used in the United States 
as part of assembly line technique, are 
less frequent in England. 

On the other hand, the working day 
of aircraft labor is about 15% higher 
than in the United States, and “it is 
possible that the intensity of labor effort 
is somewhat greater,’ Mr. Wright said. 
Workers in aircraft plants, he found 
“are more aware of the actual meaning 
of war than are the workers in this 
country.” 

He found that the relations between 
labor and management are excellent. He 
added that “the management at most 
factories seemed aggressive and ap- 
preciative of the responsibilities which 
they have.” 

Further increases in British produc- 
tion, he said, will be the result of greater 
efficiency rather than of expansion in 
the labor force employed. He expressed 
doubt that the British aircraft industry 
will be able to recruit additional work- 
ers to any important extent. At present 
about 40% of those employed are women. 





Contractors to the United States 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard 
and Aircraft Engine Builders. 
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He said that the 
has been carried out 
England.” 

“At each factory visites™ 
tinued, “I took particular 
how the materials situation 
along, and in not one cage 
indicate that serious ho 
materials shortage, existeg* 

Mr. Wright pointed out that the 
have an organization 
“Engineering Advisory C s 
sisting of six company 
the Secretary of the Royaj 
Society acting as recorder. Te 
mittee advises the Minister 
Production on engineering 
problems on which he wishes 
review. 

Mr. Wright suggested that 5 
organization might be fo 
United States. The Ame 
tee, he said, might wel] e 
formation with the English 
with respect to long range pie 

Mr. Wright particularly eqy 
value of exchange missions of 
There is the obvious advan 
creasing the technical kn 
both, but there is also the a¢ 
herent in obtaining the Point 
held by our Allies, and the 
the problems they confront, 
most important of all is the 
good relations so necessary ig 
out our joint effort 

The Mission made its . 
to England Oct. 6 to Noy 
members, other than Mr. ® 
W. K. Ebel, Glenn L. Martin 6 
Herreshoff, Chrysler Corp.; PB 
son, Boeing Aircraft Co.: 1. M. 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp.; 
Marcus, Bendix Aviation Cos 
Stewart. Hamilton Standard Br 
J. Carlton Ward, Jr., Fairchild 
and C. D. Welty, Aluminum 
of America. 


contrel 
most 


Anti-Trust Sui 
Filed Against 
Bendix Aviat 


Bendix Aviation Corp., two 
officers, and its patent attorney 
made defendants in a ay 
brought by the Anti-Trust J 
of the Justice Department 2 
USS. District Court at Newark 
concerning contracts no 
effect. 

The complaint charges 
of the Sherman anti-trust 
cusing the defendants of es 
since 1935 to divide world 
and restrain trade by p 
through international 
with firms in Germany, Japa, 
England and France, relative 
craft accessories and inst 


Defendants are the company, 
cent Bendix, former 
Charles Marcus, former vice 
dent, and Francis A. Stanton, 
counsel, 

E. R. Breech, Bendix 7 
said Nov. 20 that the JusticeD 
ment had conducted an in 
before a Federal Grand Jurya 
York from June 1941 to Mam 
but no indictment was retumel 
the department then th 
civil suit. 

“To avoid wasting time d 
executives on an anti-trust# 
gation, instead of concentralit 
manufacturing and pe 
plane instruments and other # 
sories . . . we entered into 
tion for a consent decree, #: 
gested by the Anti-Trust # 
None of the agreements 
criticized was any longer 
and hence the whole ca 
was moot.” 
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3 years $5.00, for U. S., Mexico, Central 
and South American Countries. 
. Canada: 3 years $6.50. All other countries, 


3 years $9.50. 
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AUXILIARY 
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°° ® eet teming 


Shore electricity needed for auxiliary purposes by one of America’s 

great patrol bombers or cargo transports corresponds to the 
normal power requirements of ten ordinary homes. Lawrance Auxil- 
iary Power Plants, installed in bombers of the U. S. Navy, are 
portable powerhouses which make it possible for these huge aircraft 
to carry a self-contained source of vital electricity with them wher- 
ever they go. Afloat or aloft, Lawrance Power is available at the touch 
of a switch — power to operate galley hot plate, lights, heat, radio, 
gun turrets, bomb hoists and main engine starters. “Dependable 
Power by Lawrance” is a watchword in our fighting forces of sea 
and air — tried and proved in world-wide combat. 


Auxiliary Power Plant 


Lawrance Model 7 5B 


AUXILIARY POWER 


LAWRANCE ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH CORPORATION + LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 





A New and Better Cutting Oil for 


ALuminum=/AGnesium 


The high output of your 
Bullard Mult-Au-Matics 
machining aluminum or 
magnesium alloys can 
be raised still further 
by using Texaco Almag 
Cutting Oil. 


increased tool-life 
Better finish 

Less fogging 

No offensive odor 
Non-irritating 


Eight jobs in operation at once—loading, unload- 

ing and seven complex processes—a finished piece ngined 
at every index! Each of the eight spindles with in- . 
dependent speeds and feeds—easily operated by 
one man! One man only—who loads and unloads. fort. 


eir lac 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN 


The rest is automatic on a Mult-Au-Matic! 


OT for aluminum alloys alone—not for magnesium alloys alone, 

but for both . . . made especially for the high-speed machining of 
either aluminum or magnesium alloys. Note well its name... Texaco 
“ALMAG” Cutting Oil. 

Texaco “Almag” properly cools and lubricates the cutting tools, ex- 
tending their life, improving surface finish, assuring increased cutting 
speeds and greater output. “A/mag” is transparent, and non-irritating 
to the skin. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the 
fields listed in the panel has made it preferred by prominent users in 
the metal-cutting field. 

Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. A Texaco 
Engineer specializing in cutting coolants will gladly cooperate . . . just 
phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing points in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





ACO Cutting and Soluble Oils 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*% More stationary Diesel horse- 
power inthe U.S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


*& More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and cars in 
the U.S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


% More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


+ More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


FOR FASTER MACHINING 


EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS *® HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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